_ with all its calamities was about to visit our 


greatly instrumental in inducing the neighbours 


‘Tory. He replied that he was a preacher of 
the Gospel, lost in a strange country, and im-% 


-room, and with all the courtesy and chivalry of 


‘on the bed-side,) “* I am the leader of the Whigs 


‘ago, a party of Tories hung one of my neigh- 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
SKETCH OF THE REV. STEPHEN B. BALCH, D. D. 
BY 4 CITIZEN OF JEFFERSON COUNTY, VA. 
How sweetly sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s honours blest.—Collins. 

In the following memoir, I design to recall to 
the memory of surviving friends the virtues of 
a patriot and the ministerial usefulness of a man, 
who, while living, was beloved by all, and whose 
death was deplored by a sorrowing commu- 
nity. 

Stephen B. Balch was born in Hartford coun- 
ty, Md. April 7th, 1746, and at an early age 
emigrated to Georgia. Of his boyish days little 
is known. But in the fall of 1772, he becomes 

student of Princeton College, at that time un- 

r the superintendence of the learned Dr. With- 
erspoon, a member of the first Continental Con- 

ress, and a signer of the Declaration of 
ndependence. — re he first saw the late 
President Madison, Brockholst Livingston, re- 
cently judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and Aaron Burr, who soon left the classic 
fields in which he then walked triumphant, to 
aid in the chivalric attempt of storming the walls 
of Quebec, amid the snows of a Northern win. 
ter. At this time, the military spirit was running 
high and strong in the bosoms of the young 
men ofthat day. Often did the College students 
meet in the campus, where Leake of Trenton, 
or some other popular favourite would harangue 
the multitude, and depict in most glowing co- 
lours the long catalogue of oppressions inflicted 
by Great Britain on the unoffending Colonies. 
Accordingly some of the bravest officers of our 
army belonged to this band of young heroes. 
In 1774 he graduates, and bids adieu to the 
companions of fis youth—to the fields where he 
had so often roamed, soon to be crimsoned with 
the blood of Mercer and his gallant associates 
in arms. Mr. Balch is now on the wide world, 
without a shilling in his purse; and walks to 
Lower Marlborough, Calvert county, Md. to 
take charge of an academy of young men, sons 
of the wealthy farmers of the neighbourhood. 
His ardent spirit must have been busily exer. 
cised on the thrilling scenes passing before him, 
as he trudged along his lonely way. In the 
Eastern States, the unrivalled oratory of War- 
ren had electrified the hearts of all who heard 
or read the powerful effusions of his gifted in- 
tellect. Henry had aroused the Ancient Do- 
minion, and his mighty voice had shaken the 
throne of 
and laid the foundations of our liberty—war 


peaceful country—and our sires had resolved 
to do or die. 

On the Ist of October, 1775, the schoolmas- 
ter receives from the Council of Safety at An- 
napolis a commission of captain, authorizing 
him to raise and discipline a volunteer company 
consisting of the young men in his Academy 
able to bear arms, to harass the enemy when- 
ever he appeared on the peninsula between the 
bay and Patuxent. The field officers under 
whose orders he acted, were Major Patrick 
Smith and Col. Alexander Somerville. For 
several years, whether by night or day, he was 
alternately employed in the double duty of 
teaching and training his troops, and annoying 
the marauding parties of the British, who were 
capturing negroes and carrying off cattle and 
other provisions. He often appeared in full 
dress at the head of his company on the green 
before the Academy, giving the word of com- 
mand—firing every bosom with impatient de- 
sire for danger—appealing to their honour and 
courage to avenge the wrongs of their country, 
saying that their brows would be encircled with 
the laurels of victory—that death was prefera- 
ble to slavery. The influence of his example 
extended far and wide; and the Captain was 


to stand by their country in those dark and 
ilous days. 

In 1778 he sets out for Georgia, where he 
commenced the study of divinity; and in the 
fall of 1780, was commissioned by the Pres- 
bytery to travel as a missionary through the 
Carolinas as far North as Georgetown, now in 
the District of Columbia. In this enterprise, 
he encountered many arduous trials. The 
disastrous route of our Southern army under 
the unfortunate Gates, had just occurred. The 
victorious legions of Cornwallis now over- 
whelmed all opposition. Tarleton, like Attilla, 
suffered not the grass to grow under the hoofs 
of his cavalry, but was carrying death into 
every family, and dismay into every heart. 
Three states had returned to their allegiance 
under the proclamation of the British Chief— 
our shattered troops flying for safety—all hope 
of independence extinct—worse than all, a civil 
war raging with unmitigated fury— fathers, 
sons, neighbours, arrayed against each other— 
the flames of their dwellings, in the darkness of 
midnight, illuminating the surrounding country 
—famine doing her dreadful work — and deso- 
lation had become the inmate of every house- 
hold. 

In this journey through Carolina, he travel- 
led one exceedingly sultry day without any 
refreshment for himself or horse. Night came 
on; alone, hungry, fatigued, ignorant of the 
road, he urged on his jaded animal, until at 
length a distant light is seen. It issued from 
a large mansion belonging to General Isaac 
Williams, who afterwards fell at King’s Moun- 
tain. When he rapped at the front door, a fe- 
male from within inquired if he were Whig or 


lored protection and refreshment for the night. 
He was immediately welcomed to all the com- 
forts ofthe house. At dawn of day,the General 
having returned from a reconnoitering excur- 
sion during the night, entered the missionary’s 


an accomplished soldier, greeted his arrival. 
He was about thirty years old—-six feet high, 
aod admirably framed—-lofty carriage—noble, 
animated countenance—full, piercing black eye 
—hair curling over an expanded intellectual 
forehead—dressed in full regimentals — with 
loaded pistols in his belt, and sword in its scab- 
bard. “Sir,” said he, (sitting down familiarly 


in this vicinity, and our land is sad and desolate 
with the ravages of the enemy. A few nights 


bours to the pole of his fodder house, another 


was shot while clasped in the arms of his wife, 
for no other offence than love of liberty; they 
came here recently to inflict a similar fate on 
myself, but the whole gang was repulsed, and 
here am I, resolved on independence or death, 
incessantly engaged in carrying on a war of 
extermination against our ruthless invaders. | 
have only to regret that I can die but once to 
savemy country. But our cause is just.. Hea- 
ven is on our side.” a 

At this delightful residence, the missionary 
remained until the morning of the ensuing Sab- 
bath, when he rose with the sun to ride ten 
miles, where by previous appointment he was to 
preach at 11 o'clock, A.M. A chariot and 


ia.| four appeared, in which he took a seat with the 
mid! General 


General and his charming lady, and soon ar- 
rived at the church. A large concourse ol 
people was assembled. Williams urged the 
missionary to concentrate all the powers of his 
mind and the force of his eloquence on the vital, 
paramount, absorbing topic of American inde- 
pendence, and to arouse his hearers to the res- 
cue of their country, whatever might be the 
result. Accordingly when the hymn was read, 
the General rose in full uniform, and led the 
music with as much ease as he would have 
commanded his brigade in the day of battle. 
The divine now dwelt on the horrors of war and 
the cruelty of the enemy, but cheered the flock 
with telling them that the race was not always 
to the swift, nor the battle tothe strong. ‘“ Your 
country, it is true, is laid waste by a vandal foe, 
your wives and daughters are outraged, your 
firesides andaltars are desecrated, your churches 
in ruins—the blood so recently shed at Beau- 
fort’s defeat, cries for vengeance, the bones of 
our countrymen are bleaching alike amid the 
snows of Canada and the sands of Carolina.— 
What though victory perched not on our stand- 
ard either at Camden, Brandywine, or German- 
town? yet see the stripes and stars unfolded to 
the breeze at Trenton, Princeton, and Mon- 
mouth. The God of Hosts led the armies of 
Israel ; to them he was a cloud by day and a 
pillar of fire by night; he is now the same Al- 
mighty protector of all who trust in His divine 
help, and He will yet rescue us ‘out of the 
house of bondage.’ Soon our armie8 will regain 
their good fortune. The dark prospect now 
before us wit be succeeded ty the smile of in- 
spiring hope; the misfortunes of defeat and dis- 
aster will yield to the shout and joy of victory ; 
the scourge of war will cease, and peace will 
soon gladden every heart, and we shall become 
a great and prosperous people.” 

So spake the missionary. On descending 
from the pulpit, Williams embraced him with 
the most ardent affection, urged him to return 
to his house, where he might be free of expense, 
teach school and preach the Gospel, and render 
the Whigs invaluable services in the war then 
going on. It was invain. His promise to per- 
form the tour of missionary labour prevented 
his acceptance ; and when the moment of sepa- 
ration arrived, the stern and fiery eye of the 
General was filled with tears. 

Should the reader ask whether the minister 
of God had not violated the precepts of our meek 
and lowly Saviour, which inculcate forgiveness 
of injuries, | reply that those principles apply 
to individuals, not to nations as such, and that 
the revolution was a case sui generis. Wethen 
saw the Rev. Mr. Muhlenburg, pastor of a 
Lutheran congregation in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, resigning his charge, that he might after- 
wards be engaged as Brigadier General in many 


{ the seven years’. 


actions | 
war, and in 1814, when our army was beleag- 
uered at Plattsburg, a preacher of Vermont took 
along a large portion of his congregation, and 
after the return of peace, received from Gen. 
Tompkins a splendid Bibl> to commemorate the 
courage and virtue of the patriot band. 

We return to the missionary. He now quits 
the very interesting scenes in which he lately 
participated, and is alone in a solitary road 
travelling to Maryland, and arrives in George- 
town to preach the word of life. The flock 
consisted of ten members only, but which after- 
wards grew to be the most flourishing in the 
district. He also took the care of a small con- 
gregation in Fredericktown, and every fortnight 
rode Trere on horseback to promote their spirit- 
ual welfare. Here he saw Wayne's division in 
full march for the South, to.enter on the arduous 
duties of that campaigne, which terminated on 
the 19th October, 1781, in the surrender of the 
royal army at York Town. They had been 
encamped for some weeks on the banks of the 
Monocaxy to obtain rest and health. Their 
chief now appeared at their head, mounted ona 
white charger, and every soldier seemed proud 
to serve under the hero of Stony Point. The 
slow and solemn step of the platoons, the splen- 
deur of their arms, the soul-inspiring music, 
the smiles of the fair,and the benedictions of the 
pious on the heads of those now marching to 
meet the foe, recalled to the memory of the 
preacher the thrilling scenes which had occur- 
red on the bantiks of the Patuxent and the en- 
chanting plains of Carolina. 

Soon alter his location in Georgetown, he 
opened a classical school. Here he educated 
several judges, many members of Congress, and 
seventy-two clergymen. He was of the Old- 
school, and practised on the principle “ spare 
the rod and spvil the child,” yet did all his 
scholars entertain for him the most ardent af- 
fection and unbounded veneration. From year 
to year, during his long life, did this amiable 
man with untiring assiduity, dispense the Gos- 
pel to his people—instruct the young—counsel 
the middle-aged—cheer the old with consolations 
of the Holy Scriptures—heal divisions in the 
church, reconcile neighbours and former friends, 
whose kindness to each other had been inter- 
rupted—uphold every good institution—the life 
of the social circle, an enemy to all vice and the 
friend of virtue. It was his pleasure, during his 
ministry, to seek out the lonely widow and 
orphan, in order to assuage their sorrows—to 
penetrate the hovels of misery and want, that 
their wretched inmates might enjoy comfort and 
plenty; and notwithstanding his own path 
through life was not free from thorns, yet did he, 
in adversity, display a faith like that enjoined 
in the 11th chapter of the Hebrews—for nearly 
fifty, two years, he stood unrivalled in the hearts 
of his flock ; and then “ fell where he fought,” 
a soldier of the cross, without leaving an enemy 
behind. 

As to the ‘honours of the world, he coveted 
none, and received but one—the degree of D. D., 
conferred on him by the trustees of New Jer- 
sey College in 1818. P 

Like Howard, he sought for the honour 
which fadeth not away—like him, the snows of 
winter and heat of summer prevented not the 
discharge of duty—like him, he shunned all 
human praise. Dr. Balch lived in an extraor- 
dinary age. He sawa nation born not ina 
day, but amid the throes and agonies of a long 
protracted war—our soldiers laying down their 
arms and returning to their peaceful avocations 
their chief hiding himself from the gaze of the 
world in the retirement of Mount Vernon—the 
sword turned into a ploughshare a republican 
form of government presented to the people in 
1787, and the Father of the Country setting up 
with his own hand, a Constitution which is the 
admiration of mankind. He saw his country 
seated aloft among the nations of the earth— 
her commerce whitening every sea—bher agri- 
culture extended throughout this widely extend- 
ed confederacy—her arts and sciences spread 


ing their benign influence over the land—the 
rising generations trained up in Colleges, Acade- 
mies and Common Schools, splendid cities spring- 
ing up in the valley of Mississippi like magic— 
and temples dedicated to God, where lately the 
beasts of the forest kept their dens. He saw too 
‘in 1812, the second war of independence. He 
beheld with his own eye, the conflagration of 
our Capitol, and blushed for his country ; but 
his aged heart bounded with joy, when his ear 
heard the roar ofartillery on the Lakes, and our 
Northern Frontier. He saw the second war 
terminated, and peace once more reign through- 
out the land. - All this was enough for one man 
to behold ; and on the 22d September, 1833, he 
was summoned before the Judge of the quick 
and the dead. 

T recollect the last conversation I ever held 
with this goot’ man—about six months prior to 
his death. It was on a raw, cold gusty day in 
April. At his request we walked to the grave 
yard, where slept in undisturbed repose, the 
wife of his youth—a son who had fought at 
French Mills in 1813—many connexions, and 
a long list of friends and parishioners. He was 
now in his eighty-seventh year. Pulling off 
his hat his long grey curls fell down on his 
shoulders—his eye beamed with almost pro- 
phetic fire—his countenance was ruddy. Stand- 
ing on the confines of both worlds, he seemed 
as though neither apostle nor martyr could pre- 
sent a more sublime and enrapturing appear- 
ance. “ Behold,” said he, “ the ravages of in- 
temperance. Yonder tombstone hides from our 
view a man who was formerly a prominent 
member of our society; wealthy, useful, high- 
ly respected—he died a victim to this vice, hav- 
ing first condemned his family to want, with 
no hope of future happiness as he passed aldhg 
through the dark valley of the shadow of death. 
Beyond him is the resting place of a youth of 
streng intellect, and great literary acquirements, 
who was one of my scholars. His eloquence 
might have electrified the forum and the halls 
of our national legislature—aroused his coun- 
trymen to deeds of valour in war, or guided the 
ship of state ia time of greatest danger. He: 
too fell at the foot of the pale horse; and | at- 
tended him to that “narrow house.” Yonder, 
in that retired spot,*lies a bosom friend of mine, 
a member of my congregation for many years, 
who, in an evil hour yielded to the siren song 
of intemperance, and the angel of happiness 
flapped her wing and fled his bosom for ever. 
Next to him, are the remains of my son—of 
lofty talents—undaunted courage—who shed 
his blood for our country during the last war— 
he fell too, in the morning of life. The entrea- 
ties of friends—the prayers of his parents—his 
own repeated efforts to conquer the delusion 
were vain—the cataract of Niagara held him in 
its uncontrollable vortex, and he is no more. 
Remember, | conjure you, to stand by the Tem- 
perance Cause.” He ceased to speak. 

The next intelligence was, that the patriarch 
had gone to his rest. Reader! as you walk 
through Georgetown to Washington, look to 
the Bridge-street Church, and you will see a 
plain white monument, erected by his children 
to the memory of their father. Read the in- 
scription, and imitate the bright example of him 
whose virtues are there commemorated. 

MANIFESTATION OF CHARACTER. 

** When you see a dog following two men,” 
says Mr. Ralph Erskine in one of his sermons, 
*‘you know not to which of them he belongs 
while they walk together; but let them come to 
a parting road, and one go one way, and the 
other another way, then you will know which 
is the dog’s master. So, at times, religion and 
the world go hand in hand. While a man may 
have the world and a religious profession too, 
we cannot tell which is the man’s master, God 
or the world; but stay till the man come to a 
parting road; God calls him this way, and the 
world calls him that way. Well if God be his 
master he follows religion, and lets the world 
go; but if the world be his master, then he fol- 
lows the world and the lusts thereof, and Jets 
God and conscience and religion go.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
OF HARMONY, NEW JERSEY. 


The former building, which occupied the 
ground on which this edifice now stands, was 
consumed by fire abouta year since. During 
this long time, the congregation experienced 
severe privations, from the ‘oss of their house of 
worship; and although prompt and energetic in 
their measures to secure the erection of a second 
house for the praise of the God of their fathers, 
still they were not enabled to bring their work 
to a final completion until the date to which this 
notice refers. 

On Thursday December 2d the house being 
finished, it was dedicated to the service of God, 
in conformity to notice previously given and 
extensively circulated. ‘I'he exercises on the 
occasion, although considerably protracted and 
varied in their character, were deeply solemn 
and interesting ; and the hearts of many were 
greatly cheered, in that the clemency of the 
weather, and the general interest felt as to the 
success of the work, secured an overflowing 
audience. The Rev. John W. Yeomans, Pres- 
ident of La Fayette college, the Rev. John 
Gray, of Easton, the Rev. David X. Junkin, and 
others, were present, and severally took part in 
the exercises. ‘That branch of the services, 
which consisted in the music, was particularly 
excellent ; being performed by a choir of noble 
and well trained voices ; whilst at the same time, 
the anthems were judiciously chosen, and the 
hymns original and appropriate. ‘The whole of 
the exercises were indeed of such a character, 
as will not soon be forgotten by the people o! 
this vicinity und congregation ; whilst we hope 
through the attendant influences of the Spirit, 
deep and salutary impressions were produced 
upon many minds in that vast assembly. 

The services of Thursday morning, were fol- 
lowed by a series of religious exercises, morning 
and evening during the week. The audiences, 
from the character of the \ »ther and the state 
of the roads, were unusua!!y iarge, and distin- 
guished by much seriousness and undivided atten- 
tion. On the Sabbath, the Lord’s supper was 
administered in the presence of an assembly, 
almost as large as was that on the day of the 
dedication ; and from the depth of feeling mani- 
fested on the part of many, we fondly hope, that 
the Lord is about to shed down upon us his 
richest blessings. The protracted exercises 
were closed on Sabbath evening by an appeal to 
a large assembly of youth. The prospects of 
this congregation are indeed flattering ; and we 
hope that they will be realized in the triumphal 
establishment of Messiah’s kingdom in many 
hearts. 

The building is nearly free from debt, 
the congregation having sustained almost the 
entire burden, and which from its size and finish, 
is by no means light,—an example worthy of 
imitation on the part of many sister congrega- 
tions. This notice, Mr. Editor, of the progress 
and prospects of Presbyterianism in this region, 
if you shall deem it worthy a place in the col- 
umns of your paper, is at your disposal. 

N. B. I also send you a copy of the hymns 
which were sung at the dedication of our 
Church, and if it will not burden you with too 
much matter from one source, I should be plea- 
sed, for the sake of the company, to see them 
occupy a place in the Presbyterian. 


The first hymn on the page was composed 


by Mrs. Gray of Easton—the others by two la-| 
dies of the same village. Yours in Christian 
affection, I remain, Joun J. CaRmRELL. 


HY MNS, 


request, to be sung @ the dedication of the 
terran Church of Harmony, New Jersey. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT BETHESDA. 
Air—Sranisu Mrvopy. 

Come to this house of prayer, 
Wanderer unholy ; 

Seek you for pardon here, 
Spurning all folly;— 

Opened there is to-day ; 

‘ To wash each stain away, 

A laver of purity, 

Sacred and holy! 


Come to Bethesda’s pool 
All ye who need it ; 
Let not its waters cool, 
Mantle unheeded— 
Here bring each grief and pain— 
Here bring each sinful stain— 
Here wash the vilest clean— 
Come all who need it ! 


Is there one impotent, 
On its brink lying ?— 
Is there one penitent, 
Bitterly sighing?— 
Courage thou helpless one— 
Cheer up, thou sorrowing— 
Here God’s eternal Son, 
Raiseth the dying! 


Now holy Messenger, 
Over us bending ; 
Come, every bosom stir, 
Kindly descending ; 
While in this temple we 
Offer our ptaise to thee, 
Here let thy presence be 


Aiding, defenJing. J. L. G. 


HY MN—Air C. M. 


Jehovah! at thy name we pause ; 
We own Thy gracious care ; 

And dedicate'to ‘Thy great cause, 
This sacred house of prayer. 


We open wide Thy portals Lord, 
We call upon ‘I hy name, 

To ask a blessing on ‘Thy word, 
Which we shall here proclaim: 


So that the sinner hence may find 
The way that leads to Thee, 

That he may not by error blind 
His own salvation flee. 


Let a rich harvest crown the seed, 
Sown by Thy herald here, 

That he may reap a glorious meed 
In heav’ns eternal sphere. 


Dear Saviour! hear our feeble lays; 
Thou hearest not in vain; 
Accept our warmest, deepest, praise, 
In this meek, humble, strain. 


Air—Pecnam, 8. M. 
Spirit of God descend 


On the assembly here, 

And as with lowly heart we bend, 
Wilt thou to teach draw near ; 
Hallow and fill this place, ‘ 
Here—may thy glory shine, 

And deign by tokens of thy grace, 
To consecrate this shrine. 


Ophir nor Lebanon 

Their gold nor cedar bring, 

Unto the high and Holy One 

A costly offering. 

But thanks to Thee our God, 

For worship pure and plain, 
Thanks—that on soil by freemen trod, 
Is reared our simple fane. 


Grant Lord it long may stand, 

A pharos true and bright, 

Shedding upon this favoured land 

Its calm unwav’ring light. 

A well spring may it be 

Amid life’s moral waste, 
W hosegg@shing waters clear and free, 
Refresh the thirsty taste. 


Oh may it catch the rays 

Of the millennium morn, 

And shout triumphant songs of praise 

As speeds its glory on,— 

Hosanna to the Lord, 

The triune—Onein Three, 

Hosanna to Jehovah—God, 

Throughout eternity. F. M. L. 

TROUBLES IN THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Overture adopted by the Synod of South Carolina and Geor- 


ia. 

“This Synod glories in the truth so plainly 
taught in our Confession of Faith that, * there 
is no other head of the Church but the Lord Je- 
sus Christ,” and “ that the Lord Jesus, as king 
and head of his Church, hath therefore appoint- 
ed a government in the hands of Church officers 
distinct from the civil magistrate.” ‘ To these 
officers the keys of the kingdom of heaven are 
committed, and it belongeth to the overseers 
and other rulers of particular Churches, by vir- 
tue of their office, and the power which Christ 
hath given them for edification, and not for des- 
truction, to appoint assemblies, to convene in 
them, ministerially to determine controversies of 
faith, and cases of conscience, to set down rules 
and directions for the better government, and 
further edification of the Church, to receive and 
issue all complaints arising from mal-adminis- 
tration, and authoritatively to determine the 
same.” That “Civil Magistrates may not 
therefore assume to themselves, the administra- 
tion of the word and sacraments, or the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, or in the least inter- 
fere in matters of faith. 

“ Yet as nursing fathers, it is the duty of civil 
magistrates to protect the church of our com- 
mon Lord, without giving the preference to any 
denomination of Christians above the rest, in 
sucha manner thatallecclesiastical persons what- 
ever, shall enjoy the full, free and unquestioned 
liberty of discharging every part of their sacred 
functions without violence or danger. And as 
Jesus Christ hath appointed a regular govern- 
ment and discipline in his church, no law of any 
commonwealth should interfere with, let, or hin- 
der, the due exercise thereof, among the volun- 
tary members of any denomination of Chris- 
tians, according to their own profession and be- 
lief. It is the duty of civil magisirates to pro- 
tect the person and good name of all their peo- 
ple, in such an effectual manneras that no person 
be suffered, either upon pretence of religion or 
infidelity, to offer any indignity, violence, abuse, 
or injury to any other person whatsoever; and 
to take order, that all religious and ecclesiastical 
assemblies be held without molestation or distur- 
bance. | 

“ It is therefore the right and privilege of the 
Church to elect and ordain ecclesiastical rulers 
to their respective offices, in that way which 
shall appear most accordant to the word of God, 
and most edifying to the Church. ‘I’o the peo- 
ple also it belongs as an inalienable right to 
choose their own Elders and Pastors and to the 
appointed Judicatories the power of licensing 
and ordaining Probationers, and Ministers; or 
translating or removing them from one charge 
to another ; of instituting process against them; 
of requiring their obedience to the laws of Christ, 
and of excluding the disobedient and disorderly 


from the privileges of the Church. 
This Synod would therefore express her deep 


and heart-felt sympathy with the Church of 
Scotland in her present difficulties—when the 
powers of the State without, and of a party with- 
in, are combined to restrict and compass her 
powers in the exercise of these, her inaliena 
and heaven-granted rights. We would give 
her our warmest thanks for her noble con- 
tending. for the headship and supremacy of 
Christ—the spiritual independence of the Church, 
and the indefensible rights of every Christian 
ple to choose who shall be over them in the 
rd. 

Regarding as we do the act of 1711, regard- 
ing patronage as the great source of her present 
difficulties we would further call upon her never 
to rest satisfied until she has procured the entire 
abolition of patronage in the Church of Scotland. 
Rejoicing in the manifest tokens of the divine fa- 
vour, vouchsafed to her especially in the various 
Missiouary undertakings she has been enabled 
succesively to prosecute, and the revivals of re- 
ligion with which she has been favoured, we 
would assure her of our cordial sympathy, of our 
earnest prayers, and if need be, of our substan- 
tial assistance, in the maintenance of her present 
Christian and noble stand.” 


From the London Christian Observer. 
TASLE TALK OF BENGELIUS. 


Distinction between Converted and Uncon- 
verted.—What is the difference between the 
faults of the unconverted and the faults of the 
converted? ‘lhe former shoot beside the tar- 
get altogether; and the latter do not hit the 
middle. 

Forgiveness of Offences.—Children of God 
are more ready than others to forgive the of- 
fences of their fellow-men; and this even when 
under stronger temptation than others, to lay 
such offences to heart. As it is the influence 
of grace that disposes them siucerely to for- 
give, so they are glad to evince its good effect 
in their conduct; though what they have to 
forgive is often more severely felt by them than 
it could be by unconverted men: for the latter 
are not so tenderly sensible of good and ill, 
and they give and take accordingly; whereas 
a real servant of Christ, and child of God be- 
comes, by the grace which prevails within him, 
more sensible and impressible. He deals gently 
with his fellow men; but on this very score it 
affects him the more painfully, that, in despite 
of his moderation and kindness, they do not 
cease to treat him with unfeelingness and as- 

rity. 

The Oldest Nobility.—lIt is a great piece of 
vanity which men indulge about the nobility, 
and antiquity of their families. This vanity 
virtually splits the human race into two distinct 
castes, a superior and an inferior one; and 
those who pride themselves upon their nobility 
reckon themselves of course in the former. 
Now the poorest despised Jew is able to trace 
his noble origin much further back than any 
of them; I say’is able to do it; for he can re- 
fer to accurate genealogies which go up to the 
remotest antiquity. 

Nepotism.—lIt is an established rule in W., 
that whoever expects preferment, must be either 
a great man’s son, or belong by marriage to 
some family of consequence. The person who 
gets on without these requisites, is generally a 
dependent on others who have them; or if no 
more eligible person stands in his way, prefer- 
ment may accrue to him by sufferance. 

One great cause of the decline of learning in 
our (the German) universities is, that it is taken 
for granted that a professor’s son must, by his 
very birth, &c., be qualified for a professorial 
chair, if he has been educated with that view ; 
he is therefore sent to school and to a univer- 
sity for the purpose. In like manner it is sup- 
posed that a professor’s daughter has an here- 
ditary title to be a professor’s wife. And yet as 
such persons do not always prove the best qua- 
lified, so God’s providence has all along de- 
monstrated how little his appointments have to 
do with human preferences and classifications. 

Truth, the Daughter of Time..—I think it 
rather unsafe to conelude that such and such 
events must be true, merely because they are 

founy recorded by a writer who lived when 

ey are said to have happefhed. ‘Truth is the 

daughter of time; for time often brings to light 
what has been enveloped for ages. 

Profitably reading the Public Journals.—If 
a person has opportunity, let him not only read 
the journals as they come out, but let him again 
run over a whole quarter’s sequence at one sit- 
ting; and it will give him quite another view of 
things and events. This may serve as a very 
faint adumbration of things and events as they 
appear to the eye of an all-seeing God: may 
intimate, at least, something of the manner in 
which men’s actions and omissions are regard- 
ed by him who knows beforehand the ultimate 
issue of all. 

Sweeping Sentiments and hasty Conclusions. 
To a person who used to say he “ néver went 
out, without coming home the worse for it,” 
Bengel remarked, * We ought to be careful 
how we suffer ourselves to form such hasty and 
sweeping conclusions; for they must contain 
untruth, and may easily be attended with very 
bad consequences. Suppose the apostles had 
determined for such a reason as yours, never 
to go out among their fellow men; would they 
have done right ?” 

Care for Children.—A person having re- 
marked that he thought parents must be the 
prey of much anxiety, if they consider to what 
temptations their children are exposed: Ben- 
gel answered, “* What a multitude of children 
has God in this world; for all and every one 
of whom he has to care at once; and yet he 
conducts each of them, step by step, till they 
come to perfect safety atlast. Besides, we may 
congratu'ate our children on their being so 
much nearer the mark than we were in our 
younger days: as every thing at present is at- 
tained by a shorter route than formerly.” 


Letters written by the Uneducated.—Bengel 
having received a letter from an illiterate (but 
pious) person, said, “| know not how it is, but 
| derive much more pleasure from letters of this 
sort, than from reading those of Spencer, Ar- 
nold, and others. Perhaps those worthies them- 
selves felt in the same way.” 

A Christian not swallowed up with over- 
much Sorréw.—Bengel having (on the 25th of 
February, 1735,) been apprised of the death of 
his wife’s mother, some friends endeavoured to 
dissuade him from preaching that morning ; but 
he said, ‘* This is uu occasion for testifying how 
a Christian’s mind is disposed ; and such an op- 
portunity must not be lost.” A child having 
died suddenly, while its mother was from home, 
and Bengel having to communicate to her the 
mournful intelligence, upon her inquiring— 
“ How is my child!” replied, “ It is engaged in 
love and praise.” 

Applicationof unfulfilled Prophecy.—W hen 
it was said to Bengel that possibly he might be 
meant by the third angel in the Apocalypse, he 
answered, *“* Supposing your idea to be correct, 
how can I sufficiently admire the purpose of 
God as to what he is pleased to make out of 
such a worm of the dust as | am; and also as 
to what he may ultimately bring to pass by 
such a poor weak instrument. But supposing 
your idea to be false, and I were to think of in- 
dulging such a notion, there would hardly have 
been a more abominable sin committed since the 
fall of Lucifer.” 


sidering all circumstances, he could not utterly 


he gave his sentiments on this subject as fol- 
lows: “That a variety of persons had for 
some time entertained such an opinion, but that 
he neither did nor could believe it. Still, con- 


dismiss it from his thoughts, but left it entirely 
to God; and should there be truth in it, his 
prayer was, that he might be enabled to keep 
his own heart totally untouched by it. He al- 
lowed it was a remarkable fact respecting his 
‘ Exposition of the Apocalypse,’ that it had so 
rapidly gained atteation throughout Germany, 
a success not common to books of the kind. 
That, considering hew God had led him all his 
life long, he could not but praise and magnify 
to the utmost the grace of God; and might 
well fall down before him in the dust, and even 
hide himself in the earth at his presence. ‘That 
both within himself and without, he found so 
many occasions for humility, that if any swell- 
ing of pride or self-complacency began to show 
itself, something counteractive to every thing of 
the kind was soon sent by Providence, which 

made him sink back into his own proper dimen- 

sions. He then spoke affectingly of his own 

nothingness, and paworthiness, &c., and said, 

that even if God had called him to sustain a 

character so high as the one in question, he 

could gain no real advancement by it in the 

kingdom of God, nor could any such distinction 

exempt him from liability to ‘be disapproved ;’ 
from which however he trusted that God would 
of mere grace preserve him: and that he was 
very seriously concerned lest he should be made 
too much of: as this might tempt him consid- 
erably to abate in genuine piety.” ‘The relator 
adds, “* I replied,—and yet the present period 
appears to be just that of the third angel.” 
“ Yes,” he answered, “the middle of the pe- 
riod, which commenced with blessed Arndt, and 
ends in the great term of 1836, with just a 
hundred and eleven years for its measure, is 
the year 1725; the very year when light upon 
these subjects was bestowed upon me.” He 
adds, that, ‘‘ this circumstance had particularly 
struck him after S. had alleged him to be the 
third angel, which was even before the publica- 
tion of Bengel’s ‘ Exposition of the Apocalypse.’ 
For his own part, however, he had seriously 
endeavoured to evade such an application of the 
prophetic symbol as far as he could with a good 
conscience, that is, without any suppression of 
the truth. On the 10th of February, 1742, 
he expressed himself once more upon this sub- 
ject, as follows; ‘“ [can now, with greater cer- 
tainty than ever, contradict those who have en- 
tertained this notion concerning me, in ‘efer- 
ence to the third angel; and it is much to my 
own comfort that 1 can do so. Could | push 
myself still further down from the time of 
Arndt, I would do it; however, it is quite suffi- 
cient for me to say, that as Spencer (whom Ben- 
gel considered as the second angel) died just 
about the period when the Romish missions flour- 
ished most, and as at this period the Protest- 
ants also began to feel an interest in sending 
missions to the heathens, it should seem that 
precisely through these events was the third an- 
gel’s testimony fulfilled and terminated.” 


Salvability of the Pope.—Being asked if 


he thought any one pope of Rome could ever 
be saved, he said, “* | would not insist that he 
cannot; but it is likely to go very hard with 
him; for either he must really think he is what 
his deluded votaries imagine him, namely, 
worthy of the profound reverence which is paid 
him: and that would be a huge abomination ; 


or else he must know that he is not worthy of 


such reverence ; and then he must be an abom- 
inable hypocrite.” 

Registering of Spiritual Experiences.—To 
attempt to commit all our spiritual experiences 
to writing, would be like attempting to treasure 
up in vessels, and lock up in a storehouse, the 
common air we breathe; whereas, such» expe- 
riences are natural to the life of every Christian, 
who, in the fear of God, maintains a general 
good state of spiritual health.” 

Variableness of Theological Winds.—W hi- 
ther should we have arrived by now, had we per- 
mitted ourselves to be driven by, or carried 
away with, every wind of doctrine that has 
risen and made a stir upon spiritual subjects 
during the last thirty years, (from 1710 to 
1740); and yet what favourable winds did these 
all seem at their first rise! (May we not hence 
infer that every new spiritual mode of our own 
day should be eyed with suspicion ?”) 


Promotion of young persons to places of 


trust.—When a person is wanted for any ser- 
vice, his being young is no objection, provided 
he is not to take the lead. We see the appoint- 
ment of young tutors, &c., answers very well 
in colleges; for their seniors also reside and 
superintend. However, it is always best to pro- 
mote gradually from usefulness in inferior sta- 
tions to usefulness in superior ones. 

How to speed by Orphan Intercessions.—T he 
manual of prayers for the use of the orphan- 
house having been noticed, Bengel said, “I 


think that many who desire the intercessions of 


orphan children, ought to pray more diligently 
for themselves; as Peter directs Simon Magus 
to do.” (Acts viii. 22—24.) 

Government Officer.— Any official person 
who, on behalf of government, has to require 
something of his subordinates, and especially 
among the people at large, has need to resem- 
ble the nut, which is strong and firm on the out- 
side, but tender and mild within. 

Influence of Mind upon Bodily Health.— 
Moderated feelings of the mind have a kind of 
physical effect upon us, like that which the gen- 
tle stir of the air produces upon vegetation, &c. 
Many a time have I traced in myself no incon- 
siderable relief from bodily suffering, to the 
composure and serenity of my mind. 

Jewish Apothegms.—The Jews have a pret- 
ty but quaint saying: 1. Mine to me, and thine 
to thee, is true in strict righteousness. 2. Mine 
to me, and thine to me, is robbery and unrigh- 
teousness. 3. Mine to thee, and thine to me, 
is true love and fairness. 4. Mine tothee, and 
thine to thee, is too great liberality. 

Constitutional Self-Diffidence.-—I should 
have acquired much more mental decision and 
established firmness of faith by this time, were 
it not for a sort of constitutional diffidence, 
which often perplexes me; though I quite be- 
lieve it is overruled for my benefit ; as without 
it | might have been too much inclined to ri- 
gour and harshness. 


God’s essential love of Truth.—To be treat- 
ed ever so uncourteously does not affect me so 
much as to have my views incorrectly stated 
by others, who thus spread a false idea of my 
system. If then human estimate of truth can 
rise so high, how must it be with the Lord God 
of truth himself. Doubtless the many and great 
discrepancies which he beholds in our notions 
of divine things, must appear in His sight as no 
small abomination, however orderly and decent 
we may be in our conduct; yea, however dis- 
tant may be such notions from producing any 
permanent injury, or condemnation; that is, 
however much we may live in his faith and 
fear. For whatever is contrary to truth must, 
in itself, always be ignoble and base; because 
the only standard of true honour, glory, and 
beauty, is TRUTH. 

Christian Love’s Preferences.—A dignified 


clergyman, not very piously disposed, happen- 
ed to be, during a visitation of his deanery, at 


embraced him in the most friendly manner. 
Then turning to the dean, he repeated from the 
15th Psalm, ** but he maketh much of them that 
fear the Lord;” leaving Aim to think of the 
former part of the verse. 

Titus i. 15.—*“ Even the least of true be- 

lievers is a more desirable and wise judge of 
things in general, than any ungodly man can 
possibly be.” 
Publication of private Correspondence.— 
To catch at every “thing uttered by learned 
men, for instance, at every letter of their cor- 
respondence, which, at best, consist generally 
of common-place subjects, and of the same mere 
common sense as that of other men, is as if we 
would enclose common atmospheric airin sepa- 
rate vessels, and lay it up among medical 
stores, forsooth, because common air is neces- 
sary for health. Not to mention, that even 
great men’s thoughts, in their familiar inter- 
course with friends and acquaintance, are often 
pitiably dissipated, and too much diverted from 
the main matter. To be able to deliver good 
thoughts in a remarkably clear and impressive 
manner, is always to be regarded as a special 
vouchsafement of divine guidance: therefore 
anything which is thus expressed, certainly de- 
serves to be carefully remembered. But then 
this is the very reason why the present rage for 
publishing volumes of mere familiar private cor- 
respondence cannot be beneficial. 

e Comprehensiveness of an ive 
Particle.—I have to-day hit upon a single syl- 
lable, which may serve to express faith, hope, 
love, patience, composure, self-denial, &c. It 
is the word »as, “ even so,” or “ yea,” as found 
in Matt. xi. 26. God saith, “ Thou hast sin- 
ned.” | answer, “ yea.” He saith, “I have 
given thee mine own Son.” [| answer, “ yéa,” 
(‘even so.”) He saith, “I will save thee for 
ever.” I answer, “yea.” He adds, “Thou 
hast to suffer here.” I answer, “ yea.” But 
my answers must all be in the “spirit,” and 
not in the (mere) “ letter.” They must not be 
a lazy indifferent sort of “ yea.” The whole 
heart must, as it were, be FULL or “ yga.” 

Our Saviour’s Growth in Wisdom and Sta- 
ture.— Wisdom in our blessed Saviour was an 
innate habit, which he needed not first to learn 
from the word of prophecy ; otherwise he could 
not have replied to the marvelling Jews, as he 
did in John vii. 15, 16. As his outward man 
increased in strength, by natural means, so his 
human spirit increased in wisdom by immediate 
revelations from his Father. Speaking afler 
the manner of men, we may say, his heavenly 
Father gave him collegium privatissimum (pri- 
vate instruction to himself alone): this instruc- 
tion having proceeded upon no written book 
whatever. Our blessed Saviour did, indeed, ex- 
ercise himself in the written word of prophecy, 
in the same manner as other men; but this he 
did not for his own sake, for he needed it not. 

St. Augustine.—-Augustine’s severity as a 
writer against the heresies of his time may be 
traced to his own former entanglement in simi- 
lar dreadful errors. He had felt the mischief 
of them in his past experience. It is observa- 
ble that even in his “ Confessions” there are 
thoughts subtile enough to sound quite scho- 
lastic, if divested of their devotional form. I 
think it is his general way to make too much 
of such fine-spun thoughts. 

Luther.—Luther’s character was truly great. 
All his brother reformers together will not make 
a Luther. ‘They found it necessary to look to 
him, and he had skill to make use of them just 
where they were wanted. If any of them har- 
boured a different or opposite design to his, 
they could not disclose it till after his death. 
This event too was an important epocha; for 
uvihing since it took place has ever been really 
added to the reformation itself. 

Free Will.—Erasmus on Free Will, and Lu- 
ther on the Bondage of the Will, ought to be 
read together. The former skirmishes, like an 
agile logician, and reproaches the latter with 
obstinately uttering mere assertions. Luther 
will not advance a single step without making 
good his ground; nor is he inferior to Eras- 
mus, even in eloquence; besides which, his 
-reasonings are more convincing. Luther is cer- 
tainly the happiest of all expositors upon the 
book of Genesis. 

Franke.—We have lately had amongst us 
Professor Franke, a man of noble example; one 
who appears to live entirely to God, and to de- 
pend only upon him. The presence of this ex- 
cellent man has aided not a little in stirring us 
all up. Repentance towards God, and faith to- 
wards our Lord Jesus Christ, are every thing 
with him. He has remarkable talent at con- 
versation, with all sorts of persons, and gains 
their confidence by his great kindness and af- 
fectionate manners. Thus he is powerful in 
awakening every one to an affectionate regard 
for the divine word, to earnest prayer, and 
catechetical instruction ; setting all to teach, 
improve, and save one another. 

From the Presbyterian of the West. 
RELIGION IN DAILY BUSINESS. 

That a solemn sense of the majesty of God, 
the benignity of his nature, the benovolence and 
wisdom of his providence, and the riches of his 
grace, should thoroughly possess our souls, 
when sitting in the earthly courts of the Most 
High, hearing an exposition of the oracles of the 
living God; when engaged in the morning and 
evening exercises of the family altar; and when 
in the more secret communion of the closet; is 
readily admitted by all who make any preten- 
sions to religion. But that these feelings 
should be inwrought into the very texture of 
the soul, constitute part of our nature, and paint 
the image of heaven upon every action of life, 
is a theology which few practically believe. 
Yet this is the theology of the Bible—* Be thou 
in the fear of the Lord all the day long,” not 
merely during the devotions of the morning and 
evening, or when a friend converses with you 
upon the subject of religion, but constantly “ all 
the day long.” Thus religion must be a habit— 
not merely an ornament to throw on at particu- 
lar times, when circumstances seem to demand 
it—but the daily and hourly attire of life. Many 
professors of religion, as soon as sabbath is 
over, and the daily periodical worship of the 
family is performed, throw over them the cos- 
tume of the world, and so completely conceal 
the garments of righteousness, that they can 
mingle with the world in all the busy transac- 
tions of life, from day to day, and from sabbath 
to sabbath, and the world not know that they 
are citizens of another country. There is a 
despicable deception about this, unworthy the 
character of a citizen of heaven. Are they 
ashamed of their royal robes, and yet good 
citizens of the heavenly kingdem? This can- 
not be. No true subject will b® ashamed of the 
costume of the royal court. Here, then, is the 
test of your loyalty—will you wear the gar- 
ments of righteousness, to distinguish you as 
the children of God, and subjects of the Great 
King, constantly uncovered, in the shop, at the 
counter, on the farm, and in all the walks of 
life ? That you should do so was the design of 
Him who clothed you so richly ; and they are 
garments better adapted to all the lawful busi- 
ness of life, than the garments of worldly mor- 
ality. Thus, to incorporate religion into every 
action of life, will save us from wounding our 


Bengel’s house, when a Christian brother of 


On another occasion, (in November, 1740,) 


humble rank entered the room. Bengel rose 
from his chair to meet him at the door, and 


conscience, from dishonouring our profession ; 
it will calm us amid the perplexities of life, and 


greatly augment our religious enj t 
fellowship with God. 8! enjoyment and 
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Notice tro a CorresronpEnT.—We would 
inform a ministerial brother, that we have been 


unable, after search made, to find our copy of 


Thornwell on the doctrine.of election. 


InpEx.—The paper of to-day being the last 
for this yearp-we insert an Index on the fourth 


page. 


Dr. Miter anv THE 
article in our present number from the pen of 
Dr. Miller will be read with interest. By every 
candid reader it must be regarded as a most 
satisfactory refutation of the ungenerous insinu- 
ations of the Banner of the Cross. The editor 


of that journal will we think be convinced that 
he has been too precipitate in his claims and 
charges. 


Ministertrat Lasours.— The thoughts on 
this subject might have appeared invidious from 
a layman, but as they come from a city pastor, 
we have no right to withhold them. 


Committee on Psatmopy.—The Committee 
on Psalmody will meet in the Committee room 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phil- 
adelphia, on the 4th day of January, 1842, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 


Boarp or Pustication.—The Board of 
Publication, Lave just issued three additional 
volumes ; Missionary Tales, a very interesting 
little work, suitable for Sabbath school libra- 
ries; Traditions of the Covenanters, containing 
thrilling incidents of the Scotch Covenanters, 
when pursued to the death by a relentless pre- 
lacy; and Sibb’s Christian’s Portion, a delight- 
ful little book, in which the Christian may see 
how rich is his inheritance. The Board has 
commenced the publication of a new series of 
Tracts, relating to the papal controversy; the 
two first in the series will be issued in a few 
days. 


Recorps oF THE PresByTERIAN CouRCH.— 
The volume containing the early records of the 
Presbyterian Church, is one of great value, and 
it will be constantly increasing in value, as the 
present edition is selling off. ‘There is no pro- 
bability that a second edition will be printed, 
and this should exgjte a desire to procure a copy 
of the present one. Every Session in the 
Presbyterian Church should possess a copy, and 
a contribution, too ‘trifling to be regarded, from 
each member of a Session, might accomplish 
this object. For our own part, we are surpris- 
ed that any clergyman in our connexion, should 
be so indifferent to this book, as to make no ex- 
ertion to obtain it. They may regret this ne- 
glect when it will be too late to remedy it. 


Crose or THE YEAR.—How quickly does a 
single year glide away, and yet it takes but se- 
venty to transmit us from infancy to old age! 
This however is a matter of but little importance 
were it not for another consideration, that the 
lapse of each year brings us 00 much nearc: 
our unalterable state in eternity. Whether our 
days are spent in pain or pleasure, they, in their 
passage, are alike instrumental in introducing 
us to a nearer acquaintance with death and 
judgment. We press onward; there is no 
pause—no delay; we approach the end; the 
end of what? of our present life, our present as- 
sociations, our present pleasures and pains. 
How solemn is thethought! The time cannot’ 
be far off when each one of us must die and 
be forgotten, and the friends which peradven- 
ture may mourn our exit, will also soon in 
their turn die and be forgotton; and so gene- 
ration after generation will pass away— 
the earth receiving its dead, the undying 
spirits returning to God to hear their final 
doom. Life is justly styled a passing show ; but 
it has a higher designation, it is the period 
graciously allotted to us for the cultivation of 
piety, the fulfilment of high religious duties, 
and preparation for a future state of being. 
Reader, has this been borne in mind durin 
year which is about to close! 
months and weeks been put toa profi 
each in its flight bearing to heaven the welcome 
news that your soul is in the course of success- 
ful training for the seats of celestial bliss? 
Have you the consciousness that you are one 
year nearer heaven? or is it, alas! is it true of 
you, that you have added to your guilt the abuse 
- of another year, the misimprovement of its pri- 
vileges, and that the distance between heaven 
and your souls has been increased! We know 
not. God knows, Your own conscience will 


answer. 


Devorronat Hazrrs.— The Scriptures re- 
present such habits by such expressions as 
these, “set your affections not on things on the 
earth, but on things in heaven,” “ pray with- 
out ceasing,” “ bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
all that is within me bless his holy name.”— 
Thus the heart and mind, including affection 
and thought, must have a heavenly direction, 
and cheerfully engage in prayer and praise. 
Habit implies continuance in an act, for no one 
act, nor even an occasional repetition of it in- 
dicates a habit of mind and heart leading to it. 
A devotional habit, therefore, may be regarded 
as a frame of heart and mind peculiarly fitted 
for acts of divine worship. He that possesses 
it, delights in communion with God, is con- 
stantly seeking after it, and expressing his lofty 
gratitude to God for imparting it. The truly 
devotional man is one who always has an aim. 
It is not merely to appease conscience, which 
may often be done by mere formal prayer ; it is 
not by the observance of a round of duties, to 
conform to the demands of custom or satisfy 
his own self-complacency; but it is to obtain 
neaner access to God, to behold his glory more 
closely, and to taste his grace more fully. 
Should such an one bend his knee fifty times in 
a day, it would be regarded as useless and un- 
profitable, unless he had thus gained an audi- 
ence with the Lord of lords. Nothing indicates 
greater stupidity of conscience than to be satis- 


) fied with the outward and heartless perform- 


ance of religious worship. Why should it be 
satisfactory? Is such worship acceptable to 
God? Is it not an abomination when the heart 
is not found in it? Is it at all profitable to the 
soul itself? Does it tend to fortify it against 
sin? Does it brighten its hope for heaven? No. 
The utmost it can do is to sink conscience into 
a deeper lethargy, and to satisfy the soul in its 
indifference to vital religion. ‘There are thou- 
sands who thus pray, tha‘ never obtain one 
glimpse of heaven, and who really do not seek 
for it, or feel it to be a privation when their 
prayers ure thus unsuccessful. Such are not 
devotional; the multiplication of such prayers 
cannot make them so; and ‘f they were not la- 
bouring under a fatal delusion, they could not 
persist in them. The devotional man on the 
contrary, never offers a prayer but with the de- 
sire and intention of beirg heard; he would 
penetrate heaven, come even to God’s seat, and 
urge his suit with holy importunity; if he ap- 
prehends he is not heard, he grieves and 
mourns, and every thing else become tasteless: 
he strives and strives again, and when he be- 
gins to see Christ revealed as his all satisfying 
portion, he exults, his mouth is filled with 
praises, and every thiag, even his afflictions, 
look bright in the light of God’s countenance. 
We have said that a devotional man always 
has an aim; it is to find God propitious, and to 
obtain from him the heart’s full desire. He is 
not satisfied with the present gratification deri- 
ved from his spiritual worship, but he is always 
endeavouring to make his approaches to God 
redound to the stability and perfection of his 
Christian character. He must see the effect in 
his increased dislike of sin, his increased power 
in resisting and overcoming it, and therefore in 
his increased holiness ; he must see that Christ 
is becoming increasingly dear to him ; he must 
be more and more persuaded in his own mind, 
that his hope is well founded, that his. love to 
God is pure, and that his faith is more confi- 
dent; he must see also that heaven is becoming 
increasingly more desirable, and that death is 
contemplated with more welcome; we say that 
a truly devotional man would suspect the gen- 
uineness of all his worship, public, social, and 
secret, if it did not bring with it these effects. 

The habit to which we refer, is not, it should 
be understood, easily acquired, or always exer- 
cised with the same satisfaction. Sin opposes 
mountains to our approach to God, and we gain 
access to the most holy place only by a bold 
encounter with Satan, and an unwavering de- 
termination that nothing shall induce us to fore- 
go the privilege of seeking and calling upon the 
Lord, It is encouraging that the oftener we 
get near the throne of grace, the easier are 
succeeding attempts, and the more frequently 
we overcome Satan, the more readily he is 
subdued. Happy is the man who shall thus 
obtain at all times, familiar access to God; who 
shall pray without ceasing; whose heart shall 
be continually in heaven! How greatly will 
his comforts be increased here; how calmly 
will he contemplate the approach of death ; how 
sweetly glide into heaven. 


SABBATH-BREAKING BY RaiLways. — The 
London and Birmingham Railway Company 
which countenance the habitual breach of the 
holy Sabbath, have by way of cumprumise with 
the religious public, established a school and 
built a chapel at one of their stations for the use 
of those in their employ. The London Record 
in alluding to this utters the following indignant 
expostulation, the republication of which may 
not be amiss on this side of the Atlantic, 

“ Now we wish to say to the Directors and 
members of the Birmingham Railway, and es- 
pecially to Mr. George Glyn, their Chai:man 
n whom an awful weight of responsibility 
t such attempts to soften down their 
open andistated rebellion against God, by con- 
tinuing their six days work on his holy day, 
can be esteemed no other than an insult offered 
to the Almighty. And we declare on the au- 
thority of the word of God, which cannot fail 
A heaven and earth shall pass away, but 

s words shall not pass away,’’) that however 
they may be deceived by a love of filthy lucre, 
and however cheered forward by a world which 
serves God only when it suits its purpose, that 
they must every one gf them give an account to 
God for this wilful, indefensible, and most fla- 
grant breach of one of his most holy and mer- 
ciful commandments—for all the evil conse- 
quences, temporal and eternal, by which their 
wicked example is accompanied, and for the 
ruin they are bringing on the principles and pros- 
pects of their workmen and dependents. 

“Throughout all generations it has been one 
of the most striking features of the conduct of 
evil and worldly men to serve God up to the 
point that was consistent with their convenience 
and interest, and at this point to break off and 
serve themselves. From the murderous Herod 
who heard John the Baptist ‘ gladly,’ and at his 
instigation ‘did many things,’ (in the style of 
these performances of the Railway Company,) 
till he fancied it best suited his convenie:ce to 
murder him—from this murderer, we say, up- 
wards unto the antediluvian world, and down- 
ward to the present day, this has been one of 
the most striking and mournful characteristics 
of men, who were too timid to cast off God al- 
together, and yet too much enchained by their 
lusts, of one kind or other, simply to obey God’s 
plain commandments. 

“* And yet it might have been thought, a pri- 
ori, that whatever commandment was doomed 
to be trampled under foot by foolish men, this 
fourth commandment, standing in one marked, 
peculiar manuer, at the head of all the comand- 
ments, and involving in its breach the abandon 
ment equally of the first and second tables of 
the sacred Decalogue, might have induced at 
least outward respect and obedience. We al- 
lude, of course, to the fact, that, far from this 
commandment having any Jewish origin, as 
some ignorant persons imagine, and who ac- 
cordingly call a scriptural regard of the Lord’s 
day a Jewetical observance of it, that it is the 
first and only commandment annunciated with- 
in the first forty verses of the sacred record, 
and was imposed, in mercy, even upon our first 
parents in their state of uprightness and inno- 
cence. All God’s commandments are com- 
mandments of mercy. Why is it that we are 
not a world of happy creatures? Simply be- 
cause we do not obey them. But this command 
of resting one day in seven from our usual work, 
is a commandment of such especial mercy, and 


_js so indispensable for our good, not only religi- 


ously, but also morally and physically, and this 
even before the fall, that we have tt rcorded that 
it was annunciated at the period of the creation, 
which is not the case in respect of any other of 
the commandments whatever ! 

“ And what are these railway Directors do- 
ing? They are apparently without shame, 
without excuse, without necessity, merely for 
filthy lucre’s sake, trampling this blessed com- 
mand of the Almighty, so given, statedly under 


their feet ; obliging hundreds, nay, thousands, 
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of their engineers, rds, drivers, porters, pur- 
veyors, statedly to b the Sabbath ; opening 
up far wider vents than which the irre- 


ligion and profligacy of the cities are poured 
over the rural districts of the country,and arenow 
intruth (with the owners of the pleasure steam 
vessels,) the chief panderers to the drunkenness, 
the seductions, and all descriptions of immorali- 
ty, which through their instrumentality, keep 
higher holiday on God’s sacred day than du- 
ring allthe week besides. And these men to 
talk of their chaplains, and religious schools, 
and places for Divine worship, and to have their 
conduct commended and held up for the imita- 
tion ofthe country! It is a smoke in the nose. 
It isa mean hypocrisy that deserves stripes. It 
is a thief boasting of his almsgiving. It is He- 
rod doing ‘ many things’ at the bidding of 
John the Baptist, whom he had immured in a 
dungeon. 

*“‘ We beseech the men of principle still con- 
nected with these railways to be bestirring them- 
selves. Of course, they can only remain mem- 
bers of them in the expectation of doing away 
with thewickedness. But surely theirexpectation 
must be ever \operative. It must be practical 
and effective. “Men are not only sinning at the 
instigation of the railway, who otherwise would 
not so sin, but they are being called away to the 
bar of God toanswer for this sin committed under 
the command of the companies, and for which 
their chairman and Directors and entire mem- 
bers will be called ere long to answer too. 

“« Laugh at this, ye men of the world, if you 
choose, or if you dare! But itis rrurH. We 
challenge any or all of you, to prove in these co- 
lumns, that itis not rruru. And if it be TRUTH ; 
and if the commandments of God are not a 
jest, and ifeternity be nota fable, and if God’s 
existence is not a lie, and if he has annun- 
ciatedthat ‘ he is not mocked,’ wil\ you calmly 
consider and answer us, what is your position 
with reference to this thing ?” 


A New Parer.— The Protestant Banner, is 
the title of a new paper issued in Philadelphia, 
in quarto form, edited by the Rev. J. F. Berg, 
who is already known as a2 forcible writer 
against the papacy. 


Deatu.—In Philadelphia, suddenly, on the 
12th of December, the Rev. William Bryant, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

In Harrison, Maine, on the 3d of December, 
the Rev. Joseph Searle, of the Congregational 
Church. 


Srncutar Sentmment.—As if the Bible in 
itself were destitute of a devotional spirit, the 
Witness, a high toned Episcopal paper, of Bos- 
ton, says, “The praver book is the Bible in a 


devotional form.” 


Lone Szermons.—That eminently pious man 
and truly eloquent preacher, Toplady, in one of 
the entries in his diary, says: ‘“ My liberty, 
both of spirit and utterance, was very great in 
the afternoon. Looking on my watch, | was 
surprised to find that I had detained my dear 
people three-quarters of an hour!” What would 
he have thought of some modern preachers who 
could detain their people more than‘a full hour, 
without the countervailing circumstance of * li- 


berty of gairit and utterance.” 
4 Tenpency.—Mr, Vanbrugh Liv- 


ingston the famous advocate of Oxford The- 
ology and the opponent of Bishop Mcllvaine, 
whose defence of Oxford heresy we briefly 
noticed some months since, after ascending 
the Episcopal ladder as high as he could in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has thrown himself 
into the arms of the Papacy, where he may 
take his highest degrees. This is the climax— 
first Episcopaey in its low forms, then that by 
divine and exclusive right—then Popery. 


Porery 1n THE FieLp.—The New York Tri- 
bune says :—* We learn that a new daily pa- 
per will shortly be established in this city under 
the patronage of the Roman Catholics, and ed- 
ited by one who has been prominet.t in the sup- 
port of their school claim.” 


=—_ 


A Nice Distincrion.—Popish writers rebut 
the charge of persecution alleged against their 
Church, by saying, that although the holy 
Church may recommend and urge the extermi- 
nation of heretics by fire and sword, yet it is 
the secular pewer alone which executes the 
sentence! ‘Thus the priestly power enjoins it 
upon the secular to commit these murders, which 
the latter disregards at its peril, and yet the in- 
stigator of the foul deed pretends to wash his 
hands in innocency! Monstrous as it may ap- 
pear, this distinction is actually insisted upon 
by Roman Catholic writers. ‘To test its effica- 
cy let us revert to a parallel case. The Jew- 
ish priesthood had no power to put Christ to 
death, but recommended his crucifixion to the 
Roman governor, and depended on his acquies- 
ence for the gratification of their malice. When 
therefore Pilate, overcome by their importunity, 
and contrary to his own conviction of duty, 
gave the order for the crucifixion of Christ, was 
he the only persecutor? did not the principal 
guilt rest on the wicked priesthood, who had, in 
a sense, forced him to the bloody deed? When 
the Jewish priests are pronounced innocent of 
the death of Jesus, then will their imitators in 
the Romish Church be pronounced guiltless of 
shedding the blood of the saints of the Most 
High God—but not till then. 


Tue Wrecx.—A noble vessel lay stranded 
on the beach, the sea sweeping over her decks, 
and her helpless crew and passengers clinging 
to the rigging, and directing their imploring 
eyes tothe shore for help. The storm raged, 
and ever and anon, a strong wave beating upon 
the shattered wreck, loosed the grasp of some 
unfortunate mortal, whose strength at length 
had failed, and sunk him beneath, the waters to 
rise no more. A crowd appeared on the shore, 
and while many gazed with idle curiosity on the 
harrowing scene, a few seemed busy in prepa- 
ration to afford relief to the suffering. They 
had, however, but a single small boat, and not 
enough, of sufficient courage and humanity, to 
man it. Sad was the scene! how hopeless the 
prospect of the shipwrecked? Can our sym- 
pathies be touched by such a picture? Then 
let us contemplate a still sadder representation. 
The world is a wreck, Millions are clinging to 
a frail support, and are momentarily sinking 
into the abyss of woe. They implore help from 
those who have been saved from the ruin. But 


alas! how few of those who profess to have 
been rescued by divine grace, are actively en- 


gaged in efforts to save the perishing. The 


missionary enterprise is as yet but like a small 
life-boat, poorly manned, able only to pick up 
one here and there, of the drowning thousands, 
as they struggle in the agitated ocean. When 
will the listlessness of Christians be overcome ? 
When will they be induced to make adequate 
exertions to save the millions who are perishing 
without hope? 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Treatises upon the Life, Walk, and Triumph 
of Faith. By the Rev. W. Romaine. A. M. 

ew York, 1842: Robert Carter. 12mo. 

pp- 392. 

The treatises of Romaine, comprised in this 
volume, have been justly esteemed among the 
pious for their evangelical sentiments. The au- 
thor was an eminent preacher of his day, and 
maintained the doctrines here taught, when they 
found but little favour even with the so called 
religious world. Faith is a cardinal grace; in 
it a Christian lives, by it he walks, and through 
it he triumphs; and hence to receive instruc- 
tions from one who was thoroughly imbued with 
it, should be regarded as a great privilege. It 
was said of Romaine, that faith was his favour- 
ite doctrine in the pulpit, and particularly to- 
wards the close of \ife, as he approached that 
country where his faith was to be swallowed 
up in vision, 

Live while you Live. By the Rev. Thomas 
Griffith, A. M., minister of Ram's Episcopal 
Chapel, Homerton. New York, 1842: Ko- 
bert Carter. 18mo. pp. 168. 

A pleasant and instructive little volume, in 


which the author considers life as a pilgrimage, 
a race, a conflict, a blessing, and as a seed time 
for eternity. The sentiments are just, and the 
style generally masculine, although sometimes 
overstrained, 


Hymns for the Vestry and Fireside. Boston, 
1842: Gould, Kendall, und Lincoln. 18mo. 
pp. 200. 


We recognise in this collection, many favour- 
ite hymns, and we should suppose that the 
whole collection was judiciously made. It is 
prettily printed, and the hymns well arranged. 


Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 2 book 
for the Times. By an American Citizen. 
New York, 1841: Published for the Author. 
12mo. pp. 240. | 


This book is anonymous, and is written by 
one who, being sceptical in his views, felt the 
insufficiency of the common evidences of Chris- 
tianity to produce conviction in his mind. This 
led him to investigate the claims of religion by 
a thofough examination of its written records, 
The result was an entire conviction in his own 
mind of the divine origin of Christianity, and 
the presentation to the public of the course of 
reflection and reasoning pursued by him in ar- 
riving at this conclusion. ‘The title of the book 
is the Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, a 
somewhat ominous title by the way, but by it 
the author means no more than that the 
Christian religion is justified by the highest 
reason. Commencing with the history of God’s 
early dealings with the Israelites, the author 
seems to inspect every fact with jealousy, and 
to reqdire a reason for every thing, and yet it 
is done reverently as by one who is in earnest 
in his search after truth. The same enlight- 
ened mode of investigation is applied to the 
great doctrines of the Gospel, and the result is 
a clear perception of their truth, their conso- 


adaptation to the circumstances of fallen man. 
We do not pretend in our brief notice, to give 
any thing like an adequate view of the au- 
thor’s plan; so many topics are introduced; 
they are so interlaced, that we could not give a 
fair syllabus in much fewer words than the 
book itself contains, We regard the whole 
performance as the effort of an enlightened 
and logical mind; it has freshness; its style 
is classical; it is not in the common place 
routine of most modern books; if it does not 
present new ideas, it exhibits them under a new 
aspect; it is, in a word, a book which may be 
read with much profit by those who find tiicem- 
selves troubled with doubts about the truth of 
divine revelation. We have ourselves read it 
with more than ordinary interest, and we pro- 
pose to give it a seccnd perusal, which we are 
sure it will well bear, 


nance with right reason, and their mb 


ECCLESIASTICAL CHART. 


The following letter, which we take the lib- 
erty of publishing without being certain that it 
was designed to appear in the Presbyterian, was 
unfortunately mislaid for atime, The plan it 
proposes has our cordial approbation, and could 
one individual of similar spirit with the writer 
be found in each Presbytery, there is no doubt 
it would soon be accomplished. 

New Pusivapevrnia, (Ohio,) November 11th, 1841. 

Rev. Dr. Engles—I observe in the “ Presby- 
terian,” of the 6th instant, a short article on the 
subject of an “ Ecclesiastical Chart,” which, 
together with editorial approbation of the pro- 
ject, gives me some encouragement to hope 
that such a chart will be prepared. Some two 
years ago, my mind was led to the subject, and 
having occasion to address a letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Domestic Missions on 
the subject of an itinerant missionary for the 
vacant churches in the Presbytery of Wooster, 
I prepared a rude sketch of sucha chart of 
that Presbytery, and forwarded a copy, in said 
letter. 

I contemplated the subject in a variety of fa- 

vourable bearings, but my individual means 
were too limited to undertake such a chart for 
the whole Church. At a meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Wooster, on the 6th ultimo, I| pre- 
sented the following resolution, which was 
adopted, viz: Resolved, That it is desirable to 
have a Geographical and Statistical Chart of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, and that the attention of the Sy- 
nod of Ohio, be requested to this subject; so 
that the Stated Clerks of Presbyteries be re- 
quested to forward to the Stated Clerk of Sy- 
nod, such a chart of their respective Presbyte- 
ries, in order that the Stated Clerk of Synod, 
may have such a Chart of the Synod of Ohio 
prepared, to be submitted to the next General 
Assembly. 
_ This resolution came before the Synod of 
Ohio, at their meeting on the 22d ult., through 
the committee of bills and overtures, and was 
referred to Messrs. Hoge, Hair, Miller, Cowan, 
and Conkling, to report thereon. This com- 
mittee made the following report, viz :—* Con- 
sidering the expense and labour requisite in 
preparing for use such a Chart, and likewise 
the frequency of changes in ecclésigstical ar- 
rangements, the committee report, that in their 
Opinion, it is inexpedient to adopt the proposi- 
tion”—which report was adopted by Synod. 

Thus a veto was put upon a project, from 


agitated through the press; and by the time 
the General Assembly meets, the minds of the 
brethren may be so fur directed to the matter, 
that a resolution may be sustained in the As- 
sembly, directing or recommending the Stated 
Clerks of Presbyteries, and Synods, to prepare 
such Charts of their respective judicatories, to 
be “* brought to some central point” from which 
an Ecclesiastical Chart, of the whole Church, 
may be compiled and published. *The Church 
need incur no expense—the materials may be 
prepared by the officers of the judicatories 
gratuitously, or in consideration of a pub- 
lished copy of the Chart, and I presume 
if the Board of Publication should not see 
fit to undertake the work, individuals can easily 
be found to do it and secure a handsome remu- 
neration. ‘The chart will be in demand. Be- 
sides the considerations suggested in the com- 
munication of O.in your paper; | regard it 
greatly useful to ministers without charge and 
desirous of finding a field of labor; and if it 
should be published annually with the Minutes of 
the Assembly, it would present in connexion 
with the statistical table, &c. an interesting 
guide to ministers, and serve to direct the at- 
tention of emigrants to the new scttlements, to 
such places as would secure them the enjoyment 
of church privileges, or bring to their view a field 
for the active exercise of their piety and talents, 
further, it would present to the eye of the bene- 
volent, the wastes of our Zion in a form, which 
would give life to their feelings and action. As 
to the * ecclesiastical changes” I think no great 
inconvenience will arise from that source, not 
more than exists in all maps of the United 
States. My plan would be to preserve the geo- 
graphical lines of the civil divisions of States 
and counties, with rivers, lakes, mountains, 
&c. &c. and on this deseribe the geographical 
lines of Synods and Presbyteries, and locate the 
churches in their relative position with the 
names, and perhaps distances from each other. 
Our Synod have undertaken to compile a histo- 
ry of the churches. This chart would be a 
very Appropriate appendage to such historical 
records. With due respect, lam dear sir, yours 
in Gospel bonds, James B. Morrow. 


* As Stated Clerk of the Presbytery of Wooster, and of the 
Synod of Ohio, | would very cheerfully prepare my pro- 
portion of the materials, &c. 


SCRAPS FOR THE UNREADY. . 
Those who never keep an engagement, and 


seem to regard punctuality as a sin, may pos- 
sibly find something to suit their case in the fol- 
lowing scraps, 


Puneruatiry.—Punetuality gives weight to 
characfer. ‘* Such a man has made an appoint- 
then I know he will keep it;” and this 
unctuality in you ; for, like other vir- 
es itself. Servants and children 
must be punctuaf when they know that the 
head of the family is80._ Appointments, indeed, 
become debts. “I gwe you punctuality, if J 
have made an\appo/ntment with you. I have 
no right\to throw-awWay your time, if I do my 
own.” 

Tue Minute Srupent.—The Rev. S. Brew- 
er, was distinguished for punctuality. Whena 
youth in college, he was never known to be a 
minute behind time in attending the lectures of 
the tutors, or the family prayers, at which the 
young men who boarded in private families were 
expected to assemble. One morning, the stu- 
dents were collected; the clock struck seven, 
and all rose up for prayer; but the tutor observ- 
ing that Mr. Brewer was not present, paused 
awhile. Seeing him enter the room, he thus 
addressed him: “* Sir, the clock has struck, and 
we were ready to begin, but as you were ab- 
sent, we supposed the clock was too fast, and 
therefore waited.” The clock was actually 
too fast by some minutes. 


Grorce III. anp Netson.—King George the 
Third is said never to have been a minute be- 
hind any of his appointments. Another of our 
kings, by hie dilatory habite, fixod on hio name 
the disgraceful stigma, “ Ethelred the Unready.” 

The celebrated Lord Nelson said, he owed 
all his success in life to being, for every appoint- 
ment, a quarter of an hour beforehand. 

PromprirupE.—Want of punctuality has a 
great and grievous influence on religious mat- 
lers. By indulging a few minutes too late in 
bed, secret devotion is hurried, and family pray- 
er is interrupted, or perhaps some member of the 
family is obliged to leave before it can be attend- 
ed to; the first supplications of the sanctuary 
are lost; the congregation and minister are 
disturbed; often the mind is agitated and kept 
in an uncomfortable and unprofitable frame dur- 
ing the whole service. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE LABOURS OF THE MINISTRY. 

Mr. Editor—l\ have been sorry to find in our 
religious papers, from time to time, so much 
said in reference to the excessive amount of 
services required of our clergymen. I have 
been afraid it might lead some of us to over-esti- 
mate our labours, and to create an impression 
contrary to that which should be associated with 
every thought of him who is ordained to the 
ministry, that he is to be a hard-working and 
constantly working servant of Christ and his 
Church. It seems to me to bealso a subject of 
regret, because it implies that the clergy have 
no means of avoiding occupations which do reall y 
interfere with their health, or with a proper dis- 
charge of their whole duty. That pastor must 
be in a remarkable situation who is compelled 
to do more than he ought to do, and on whose 
behalf compassionate appeals must be made to 
the Church through the papers. 

But what are the duties of a pastor, in town 
or country, when compared with those of other 
professions! The physician in full practice 
scarcely knows the comfortsofhome. His days 
are passed in the rooms of infection, unwhole- 
someness, pain, and dying. THis meals, and 
above all, his sleep, are continually interrupted 
by the calls of his patients. In the course of 
the year he scarcely dares to steal a week of 
retirement in the country. The lawyer in full 
practice is kept in his office by a succession of 
visiters. Whether preparing his arguments and 
speeches, or in the very depths of studying a 
case, he lays down his book and pen, to give his 
attention to a matter wholly different from that 
in which he has been absorbed, and perhaps de- 
manding equal research. He must be ready 
for the summons of the court-room, and spend 
day after day with business in several courts at 
once. He often speaks at the top of his voice 
for three or four hours consecutively, and this 
for every day of the week, and returns from his 
speech to his office to give audience to other 
clients and attend to other business. Besides 
this, both the lawyer and doctor have public en- 
gagements independent of their respective pro- 
fessions. ‘They are officers or managers of so- 
cieties, members of boards, speakers at public 
meetings, and the members of the bar especially 
are often called upon to appear for their fellow- 
citizens in the legislative and any other public 
assembly which requires representation. 

Now, whilst | do not mean to say that the 
other professions are more laborious than the 
clerical, | should be sorry that we should claim, 
or have claimed for us, an exemption from such 
an amount of manly and industrious toil as the 
fullest occupation of our posts may require. The 
times are not such as justify the pastors in re- 
mitting their efforts to do good as they have 
opportunity, but rather call upon us to abandon 
all pursuits that interfere with the direct and 
constant prosecution of our ministerial duties. 
The general public engagements of a pastor 
are a sermon and lecture on the Sabbath; a 
familiar lecture in the middle of the week ; and 
a prayer meeting. In all these services he has 
the occasional relief of a passing brother, or of 


Another way is now open for obtaining ec- 


which I had anticipated some beneficial results. 
Let it 


clesiastical action upon the subject. 


exchange with a neighbour. His other paro- 
chial duties are visiting his people, and occa- 


sionally looking in upon his Sunday School, 
with sometimes a Bible-class. A funeral re- 
quires his attendance now and then. The 
marriages need not be mentioned, for | have 
never seen them entered on the list of pastoral 
burdens, as, to my regret, funerals sometimes are. 
The incidental calls of boards, societies, public 
meetings, &c., are among the voluntary engage- 
ments of a minister, and may be more properly 
classed with his amusements and pleasures than 
tasks. 

He who could meet all these opportunities of 
doing good faithfully, and with due preparation, 
has as muchas he ought to undertake ; and yet 
he may do all, and have us much leisure as he 
should desire to play with his children, and 
write a paragraph for the paper; and this too 
without falling into the notion that the labours 
of the Sabbath justify the spending of Monday 
as a recess. Let any minister who doubts this, 
try for a month a division of his time some- 
thing like this: Let him rise early enough at 
this season (and proportionally earlier in sum- 
mer,) to have an hour for private and family 
devotion, and to have his breakfast over by 
eight o’clock. Let him give the next four or 
five hours to his studies and sermons, leaving 
half an hour for a walk, or digging in his gar- 
den, before dinner. An half hour after that 
meal may suffice for the reading of periodicals, 
and other miscellaneous employments, leaving 
the rest of the afternoon for visits, and other 
out-ol-door occupations, and the evening for his 
study again. Of course this arrangement would 
be varied by circumstances, some in favour of, 
and someagainst the system, and the two about 
balancing each other; but, as a whole, I feel 
confident it would meet the requisitions of most 
ministers, and not give them occasion to com- 
plain of being overworked. 

I intended to allude to the.old standard of 
ministerial labour, and to some excellent in- 
stances of laborious ministers who had ill 
health to contend with; but my space is ex- 
hausted, and | can simply say that such men 
preached, visited, and wrote in times when the 
minister gave his whole time to his flock, and 
when a fifteen minutes’ prayer, and forty mi- 
nutes’ sermon, twice a day, would have been 
considered as trifling with the purposes, of the 
Sabbath. A Ciry Pasror. 


— 


CALVIN AND EPISCOPACY. 
To the Editor of the Presbyterian. 

Rev. and Dear Sir—In my letter of the 13th 
instant, | endeavoured to show that the editorial 
charges, in the * Banner of the Cross,” of my not 
understanding or appreciating the opinions of 
Calvin, in regard to Prelacy were entirely un- 
founded. [ ‘made it apparent if I mistake not, that 
the representations given of the sentiments of that 
Great Reformer, by the author of those charges, 
were based on an entire mistakeof his meaning; 
and that when the passages referred to were ex- 
amined in their connection, it became plain that 
a meaning directly the reverse of that which 
this gentleman supposed, was that which they 
really expressed. 

I might have added, that the testimony of 
Calvin’s friendliness to Prelacy adduced by 
Bishop Ives, was almost all of the very same 
kind; founded on a total misapprehension of the 
venerable Reformer’s meaning ; and directly op- 
posed by repeated and most unequivocal de- 
clarations of his convictions in favour of the di- 
vine appointment of the Presbyterian form of 
church Government. 

In these editorial remarks, however, there 
are some other things which appear to me to de- 
mand notice, and to which I would for a mo- 
ment, call the attention of your readers. 

The first is, that | hold “the principles of 
Churchmen in such abhorrence, that several 
years ago, | avowed my intention to hold them 
up to public odium whenever I had occasion to 
speak of them.” 

The passage to which this writer refers, and 
which I really penned, is found in the following 


connection. Let him read it; and if_he be not 
beyond the reach of such a feeling, I hope he 


will not read it without a blush. 

‘Let none say, that the design of these re- 
marks is to cast udium on a large, and certainly 
very respectable denomination of Christians. 
[ again declare that nothing is further from my 
mind. Against Episcopalians, as a body, I 
have not the least disposition to say a word. 
With respect to them as well as various other 
denominations around me, whom I can respect 
and love, while | differ from them, I would 
say, may God bless and prosper them all in 
their honest endeavours to bring men to the sa- 
ving knowledge, love, and obedience of the 
truth! But Episcopacy as a form of ecclesias- 
tical government, and the decided preference and 
use of it, as marking a sect of Christians, may 
be distinguished and must be distinguished 
from the doctrine and spirit of high-churchmen. 
They were distinguished by Cranmer, Grindal, 
Abbot, Hall, and Usher, of former days in the 
church of England; and by Tillotson, Wake, 
Secker, Newton, Scott, and others, in later 
times. All these were Episcopalians, and most 
of them eminent prelates; none of them, how- 
ever, were high-churchmen; but renounced and 
abhorred their doctrine, and the claim resulting 
from it, as we do. And one of the most learn- 
ed of them all, Archbishop Wake, expressly 
stigmatises the advocates of this doctrine as 
‘madmen.’ With such Episcopalians every 
contemporary Presbyterian lives in peace ; and 
with such men we may and do live in peace 
now. ‘There are points of difference between 
us ; but nothing to interfere with Christian love, 
and good neighbourhood. But the doctrine 
which is sometimes found among Episcopalians; 
the doctrine which attained very little currency 
or popularity in the Church of England, until 
the time of Archbishop Laud, of inglorious 
memory ; which from that time to this, we have 
reason to be thankful, has been the doctrine of 
only a minority of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; and which it is really an imposition on 
public credulity to identify with that church, as 
a Christian denomination: this doctrine, which 
but faintly disguises its Popish character is 
odious, and ought to be so considered ; and | 
do not deny that it is my intention to hold it up 
to public odium whenever | have occasion to 
speak of it. Itis a system of belief and of ac- 
tion which not only declares war against all 
other denominations, but its very element is 
war, and so far as the wishes and feelings of 
those who wage it go, nothing less than a war 
of extermination. Is it inconsistent with Chris- 
tian candour or charity to represent such a 
system as worthy of being held up to public 
odium ?”— Letters on the Christian Ministry, 
Preliminary Letter, p. 50. 

Here is a part of a sentence detached from 
the long paragraph with which it is connected, 
adapted, and, no doubt, intended to make the 
impression, that the writer avowed the purpose 
of holding up the principles of Episcopalians, 
as such to public odium whenever he had occa- 
sion to speak of them ; when the very contrary 
is expressly and solemnly declared! J had 
previously defined what I meant by ‘ high- 
church-men,” viz. those who maintained that 
Presbyterians were no part of the Christian 
Church: had no promises made to them, and 
were to be given over, like the heathen, to the 
‘¢ uncovenanted mercies” of God. The princi- 
ples of these, and these only, | declared with 
the most scrupulous discrimination, it was my 
purpose to hold up to public odium. 

There is no escape here from the charge of 
misrepresentation, but by maintaining that all 
Episcopalians hold this offensive doctrine, and 
that it essentially belongs to their creed, as such. 
There is no possibility however, of such escape 
for the author of this statement. He knows, as 
well as he knows his own existence, that this is 
not the fact. And even if the whole denomina- 
tion to which this writer belongs should be shown 
to be thoroughly high-church in their views at 
this time; yet every one knows that, between 


eleven and twelve years ago, when the paragraph 
in question was published, a large number of 
Episcopalians, in this country, as well as in 
Europe, formally disavowed, and even denoun- 
—y* offensive doctrine alluded to. It would 
seem, indeed, that some who, ten years ago, were 
on this low church ground, have since given in 
their adhesion to the opposite theory, and are 
now reckoned among its ardent advocates. 

Thus explained, where was the harm of my 
resolution to hold up to public odium, whenever 
| had occasion to speak of it, the offensive doc- 
trine described? Believing, as | sincerely and 
confidently do, that Presbyterian parity in the 
Gospel ministry, is plainty taught in the New 
Testament, and ought to be every where adopt- 
ed, how ought | to regard the teaching of those 
who, in the face of Scripture, deny that Presby- 
terians make any part of the family of Christ, 
and insist that they must, with the heathen, be 
turned over to “ uncovenanted mercy !” Ought 
[ to approve of such doctrine? Ought I not to 
abhor it, and embrace every fit opportunity to 
express my abhorrence? How does this gentle- 
man regard the Popish doctrine, which ro- 
claims that he, and the whole Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, isto be given over to Satan, because 
they do not acknowledge the Pope as their spir- 
itual sovereign? Does he approve it? Does 
he not think it his duty, whenever he has occa- 
sion to speak of this denunciation, to express 
his abhorrence of it, and to hold it up to “ public 
odium?” ‘The offensive claim of the Protestant 
Episcopalian, is just us anti-scriptural and base- 
less as that of the Papist. 

Allow me, Mr. Editor, to advert to another 
point in these Effitorial lucubrations. ‘The 
writer tells us, in a note, that the word “ Prelacy 
is the term, &c. the opponents of Episcopacy 
use when they mean to express their contempt 
of it.” This is a marvellous suggestion ! Such 
a thought never entered my mind until I saw it 
embodied in this note. I had supposed that the 
word Prelacy was more strictly expressive of 
superior rank than even Episcopacy. It never 
occurred to me that any intelligent person, who 
knew its etymology, could regard it as used for 
the purpose of sneer or contempt. Presbyterians 
believe in the divine appointment of Bishops, as 
well as Episcopalians. They hold that, in the 
truly primitive and apostolic church, every Puas- 
tor was a worm This was Episcopacy ; but 
it was parochial, and not diocesan Episcopacy. 
Now, to avoid the confusion which might arise, 
in some weak minds, when the same term was 
used in both cases, it became desirable to em- 
ploy a term in no respect equivocal, and in itself 
expressive of superior rank. This, it seems, 
the Editor of the “ Banner of the Cross” did not 
recognize, and therefore his note. If he will 
read some of the greatest divines of his own 
Church, and among others, the “ judicious 
Hooker,” he will find that they use the term 
Prelacy and Prelate very frequently, and evi- 
dently as a matter of choice. Did they wish to 
express contempt? And if he will reada work 
by the celebrated Beza, the friend and colleague 


of Calvin, De Triplicit Episcopatu, he will find 


that learned man distinguishing Episcopacy into 
three heads, viz: Primitive Episcopacy, that 
which existed in the apostolic age, when every 
Pastor was a Bishop:—Human Episcopacy, 
that which existed in England, and might be 
borne with :—and Diabolical Episcopacy, that 
which reigned in the Romish Church, and ought 
to be rooted out. Does not this show the ne- 
cessity of having a more precise and unequivo- 
cal term than Episcopacy? Prelacy and pre- 
late exactly supply the desideratum. 

One point more, Mr. Editor, and I have done. 
The gentleman who arrays against me the 
foregoing charges, brings another of grave as- 
pect, viz: that [ have spoken, at different times, 
in a grossly inconsistent manner, concerning the 
Epistles of Ignatius ; that, more than thirty 
years ago, [ expressed myself thus: “That even 
the “* Shorter Epistles ” of Ignatius are unwor- 
thy of confidence, as the genuine works of the 


Father whose name they bear, is the opinion of 
ut and Dest judges in the Pro- 


testant world.” And that ten years aflerwards, 
when I found it convenient to quote the same 
Father, in support of the Saviour’s Divinity, I 
wrote thus: “* The great body of learned men 
consider the smaller Epistles of Ignatius as, in 
the main, the real works of the writer whose 
name they bear.” 

If this gentleman had distinctly recollected 
the history of the far-famed Epistles of Ignatius, 
he would probably not have written thus. That 
even the smaller Epistles have been corrupted, 
that is, more or less interpolated, has been the 
opinion for nearly two hundred years, of many 
of the most learned Protestant divines, and 
among the rest of some of the.most eminent 
Episcopal writers who have expressed a judg- 
ment on the subject. This interpolation, how- 
ever, is supposed, by very many, to have been 
chiefly if not solely directed to the undue exal- 
tation of the Bishop’s office. And accordingly 
some who considered them as unworthy of con- 
fidence in regard to that subject, felt no scruple 
at all in quoting them in beh. lf of the leading 
doctrines of the Gospel. In short, my general 
views of these Epistles are precisely expressed 
by a zealous Episcopalian, who writes in the 
Christian Observer, of London (Vol: II. 723.) 
and who expresses himself in the following lan- 
guage :—** In these Epistles, we have the same 
order of bishops, priests, and deacons, marshall- 
ed with unseasonable exactness, and repeated 
with importunate anxiety. ‘There appear, more- 
over, sO many symptoms of contrivance, and 
such studied uniformity of expression, that these 
compositions will surely not be alleged by any 
capable and candid advocate for primitive Epis- 
copacy, without great hesitation ; by many they 
will be entirely rejected. 1 do not mean to in- 
sinuate that the whole of these Epistles is a for- 
gery. On the contrary, many parts of them 
afford strong internal evidence of their own gen- 
uineness:_ but with respect to the particular 
passages which affect the present (the Episco- 
pal) dispute, there is not a single passage which 
I would venture to allege. The language, at 
the earliest, is that of the fourth century.” I 
should be very willing to adopt as my own the 
language of this writer; and it was that view 
of the subject which led me to express myself 
on two different occasions in a manner which 
has the appearance of inconsistency. The two 
statements, however, are perfectly consistent 
and imply no contradiction. In fact they are 
strictly true. 

The same view of these Epistles is taken by 
Professor Neander, an illustrious Lutheran, of 
Berlin, probably the most accurately learned 
Christian Antiquary now living. While he pro- 
nounces that the Epistles of Ignatius “ have cer- 
tainly been interpolated in favour of the hier- 
archy,” yet on other suljects, he appeals to 
them without reserve, as affording safe testimo- 
ny. Neander’s Hist: 1. f. 199. 

When | began this letter, Mr. Editor, I had 
no thought of taxing your patience with one of 
so much length. But these effusions of rashness 
and misapprehension grow vpon my hands. [ 


may, possibly, think it worth my while to ex- 


pose one more. | am, Sir, yours very truly, 
SamvuEL 


For the Presbyterian. 
A PROSPERING CHURCH. | 

In this day of general and wide spread bar- 
renness, it is refreshing to the Christian to know 
that there are some favored spots, green and 
flourishing, being watered from on high, with 
the dews of the divine Spirit. Such is the con- 
dition of a few churches in New Jersey and in 
our state, some of our churches are now enjoy- 
ing the delightful manifestation of the power of 
divine grace in quickening the people of God, 
and in converting sinners. The Presbyterian 
church at Newtown, Pennsylvania, has been 
thus favoured, and precious fruits have there been 


gathered. But in our immediate vicinity the 
presence of the Holy Spirit has been felt, and 
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the fruits of his operations seen, with little inter- 
saissiod during the last two years. ‘The church 
thus highly blessed is the resbyterian church 
at Cohocksink. The readers of this were 
informed a year ago Of the origin and history 
of that church to that time ; but it may not be 
amiss here to state, that the organization of that 
Church took place in the spring of 1840, about 
three months afier missionary efforts were there 
commenced. At the first communion which 
was in Murch 1840, twent-:-five persons were 
received on examination and twelve on certig- 
cate. At the subsequent communion, the addi- 
tions have been as follows : 

June, 1840,0n examination 9, on certificate, 4. 

“ 


Dec. s 8, 6 2. 
March, 1841, 6, 
June, “ &, 1. 
Sept. 6, 4. 
Dec 16, 7. 


The result is there have been received on ex- 
aminetion since March,-1840, to this time 82, 
and 31 on certificate. 

To those who are acquainted with the loca- 
tion of this church and the state of things in that 
neighbourhood two years ago, the result is truly 
astonishing, they are compelled to exclaim, 
“ What has God wrought”—it is the Lord’s do- 
ings, and it is wondrous in our eyes. 

he recent communion season was one of 
deep interest, and it is believed that it was the 
means of increasing and extending the interest 
very generally felt before on the subject of reli- 
gion. The venerable Dr. Alexander was pre- 
sent and assisted the pastor in the solemn servi- 
ces. Many of the spectators were much affected, 
while beholding the disciples of our Lord cele- 
brating his dying love,and the persons now 
seriously concerned about their salvation out- 
number those received on that eccasion. Du- 
ring the progress of this work, there has been 
no excitement, excepting that which every con- 
victed soul must feel while under the pressure 
of the law on his conscience. No unusual means 
have been used. ‘The truth has been preached, 
plainly, fully and affectionately. A delightful 
spirit of brotherly love has prevailed. The 
prayer meetings have been well attended, and 
the spirit of grace and supplication has been 

red down on those engaged in them—often 
hove they exclaimed, “ it is good to be here.” 
The Sabbath School connected with the 
church, which numbers thirty-four teachers and 
two-hundred and seventy scholars has shared in 
the blessing which has been bestowed on the 
church. Sixteen teachers have been received 
into the communion of the church, and several 
others are now among the inquirers—at the late 
communion season, one scholar was admitted 
to the privileges of the church, and although 


for service, and will form a part of the home squad. 
ron. Orders have been given for the construction 
three steamers of medium size, under the act of 3d 
March, 1841 one at New York, one at Philadelphia, 
end one at Norfolk. In addition to these, Captain 
R. F. Stockton is saperintending the construction, at 
Philadelphia, of a steamer of 600 tons, to bp ae 
led by Ericeson’s propeller; and Lieut. W. W. Hun- 
ter is engaged in like manner at Norfolk with one of 
300 tons, to be propelled by submerged water wheels 
invented by himself. Very valuable results are an- 
ticipated from these experiments. Orders have been 
given to build a first class sloop and three small 
vessels of war, and to finish the frigates Cumberland, 
Savannah, Raritan, and St. Lawrence. 

A re-organization of the Navy Department is ear- 
nestly recommended on the nd that there is in 
trath, no organization in it at all at this time. 
Secretary recommends, with earnestness, the increase 
of the Navy as rapidly as the means at its disposal 
will admit. It is suggested that a large part of the 
force to be added to the Navy should be of steam- 
ships, not of the largest clase, but imitating the ex- 
ample of England, our wisest policy, the Secretary 
thinks, would be to aid the private enterprise of our 
citizens in constructing packet ships to ply between 
this country and foreign ports. These should of 
course, be so constructed as to fit them for war pur- 
poses, and should be held subject to the demand of 
the government upon equitable conditions. The 
experiment of building a steam ship of iron is re- 
commended. 

The force to be employed in 1842, is—two ships 
of the line, one razee, four frigates of the first class, 
two do. of the second class, thirteen sloops of war 
of the first class, one do. do. of the second class, five 
do. do. of the third class, eleven brigs and schooners, 
three steamers, three store ships; and eight small 
vessels—in Florida and Exploring Expedition. 

The establishment of higher grades of rank in the 
naval service is strongly recommended ; 80 also is 
the establishment of a Naval School. Many of the 
evils resulting from the want of these are clearly 
pointed out, and the importance of obviating them 
enforced. 


Tue Post Orrice Derartment.—- The Post- 
master General in his Annual Report, makes the fol- 
lowing estimate of the expenditures and income of 
this Department, for the year 1842, namely : 

Total amount of revenue derived from 

postages, fines, and all other sources, $4,380,000 
Expenses of mail transportation, 3,145,000 
Commission to Postmasters, if the rates 

of per centage remained unchanged, _—1,015,000 
Ship, steamboat, and way letters, - 29,000 
Incidental expenses, including blanks, 

stationery, printing, &c., = - - 310,000 


$4,490,000 
4,380,000 


$110,000 

“Thus it will be seen,” he says, “that the pro- 

bable amount of expenditure will exceed the amount 
of revenue, as estimated, by $110,000.” 

“* With this deficit presenting itself so palpably to 

my mind, I have essayed to infuse into the adminis- 

tration of the service a rigid economy; yet, with all 


Total estimated expenditures, - 
Total estimated income, - 


quite young, she was the happy instrument of | the savings which it may be possible to make b 


arresting the attention of her parents, who 
were both admitted at the same time with their 
dear child. 

The teachers, for the most part, are recent 


converts who have not enjoyed the advantages | . 


of early religious training, and they need all 
suitable helps to qualify them for their work. 
They have a small library, but a set of the 
publications of our Board of Publication for their 
use would be highly prized and diligently read. 
Will any friend of missions aid this devoted 
band of teachers by presenting them with a set 
of these books—they are the poor of this world 
but rich in faith we trust. M. 


TIMES ARE CHANGED. e 


The following is an extract of a law of Mas- 
sachusetts, made in the year 1646, the object 
of which was to prevent “ the ke€ping of Christ- 


mas : 
Massachusetts Law of 1646: 
“For preventing disorders arising in several 


the most rigid economy, I am satisfied the expendi- 
ture cannot be reduced within the income, without 
either reducing the transportation of the mail below 
the just wants of the community, or in some other 
mode increasing the revenue of the Department.” 

It appears from the Report, that in 1790, the 
whole number of post offices in the United States, 
did not exceed seventy-five; the number of miles of 
post road, 1875; the revenue, $37,936 ; the expen- 
ditures, $32,140. In 1840, the whole number of 
post offices in the United States was 13,488; the 
number of miles of post road, 155,739; the gross 
revenue for the same year was $4,539,205; and the 
expenditure was $4,759,110. The Mail last year 
was transported on rail roads and steamboats 3,946,- 
450 miles, at the cost of $585,843; on horse and in 
sulkeys, 12,088,862 miles, at a cost of $781,809 ; 
in stages and coaches, 18,961,213 miles, at the cost 
of $1,791,635—making a total aggreyate of annual 
transportation of 34,996,525 miles, at the rate of 
cost of $3,159,375. We have before published that 
part of the report which relates to the transportation 
of the mail on rail roads. ‘The sum paid to the dif- 
ferent railroad companies, in the last year, is over 
400,000 dollars. 


Report of THe Treasury Department.—The 
annual Treasury Report, was sent to both Houses of 


places within this jurisdiction, by reason of Congress on 20th inst. The state of the Treasury 


some still observing such Festivals as were 
superstitiously kept in other countries, to the 


is of course the same as it was represented to be in 
the President’s Message to Congress; that is tosay, 


reat dishonouring’ of God, and « offence of | there will be an estimated deficiency in the Treasury 


hers: 


It is therefore ordered by the Court and the | Vision to meet it, of $627,559; which deficiency is 


Authority thereof, that whosoever shall be found 
observing any such day as Christmas, or the 
like, either by forbearing labour, feasting, or 
any other way upon any such account, as afore- 
said, every such person, so offending, shall pay 
for every such offence, five shillings as a fine 
to the County. 

And whereas not only at such times, but at 
several other times also, it is a custom too 
frequent in many places, to expend time in 
unlawful games, as cards, dice, &c. &c. : 

It is therefore farther ordered, and by this 
Court declared, That after publication hereof, 
whosoever shall be found in this jurisdiction, 
playing either at Cards, or at Dice, contrary to 
this order, shall pay asa fine to the County the 
sum of five shillings for every such offence.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Rerort upon THE Fiscat Acent—The National 
Intelligencer of Wednesday contains the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, made in compliance 
with the request of both Houses of Congress, pre- 
senting a plan for a Fiscal Agent of the Government. 
The Secretary remarks, that “the great want of the 
country is the want of confidence; confidence inthe 
steadiness and stability of the policy of the govern- 
ment; confidence in that which regulates the value 
of property and the wages of labour; and confidence 
in the establishment and preservation of the necessa- 
ry and ordinary means of exchanging production 
against production, and of buying and selling with 
security, so that intercourse between diff+rent parts 
of the country may be carried on with its former ac- 
tivity and usefulness.” 


The object of the plan ———— to Con in 
the President’s Message, and now ac its 


. consideration in the form of a bill, is to establish 


this confidence, and to give the country tranquillity. 
It is destined to terminate contentions of long stan- 
ding, and to restore that peace, quiet, and satisfac- 
tion, with the state of public affairs, without which 
men cannot pursue their vocations either with 
cheerfulness or with success. 

This plan is suggested as the medium between 
the extreme of the Sub-treasury on the one hand, 
and a National Bank on the other. “It has three 
principal objects in view :—Ist. The safe keeping of 
the public moneys. 2d. ‘I'he furnishing, as well for 
sale and convenient payments to the Treasury, as 
for the use of the country, a paper circulation al- 
ways equivalent to gold and silver, and of universal 
credit. 3d. A provision for supplying, to some ex- 
tent, the means of a cheap and safe exchange in the 
commerce between the several States."” Upon each 
of these various objects, the Secretary expatiates at 
large. 

Concress—One of the circumstances (says the Na- 
tional Intelligencer) which distinguishes the attend- 
ance of members of Congress at the present session is, 
that a much — proportion of them than ever before 
have brought thei 
ber of gentlemen of both Houses, whose families are 
with them, or are shortly expected, is nearly a hun- 
dred, being, we believe, a larger proportion of ladies 
by one half, than have ever before honoured Washing- 
ton by visiting it in company with their relatives. 

Tue Keport or tHe Secrerary or THe Navy.— 
This long, but able document gives a statement of 
the naval force of the United States, which is as fol- 
lows : Eleven ships of the line, of which one is rated 
for 120 guns, and ten for 74 guns. Fifteen sag 
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of the first class, of which one is rated for ns, 
and the remainder for 44 guns. Two friyates*%&f the 
second class, of 36 guns each. Eighteen sloops of 
war, of which eleven are rated for 20 guns, two for 
18 guns, and five for 16 guns. Two brigs and four 
schooners, rated for 10 guns each. Four steamers, 
besides three store ships, three vessels used as re- 
ceiving vessels, and five small schooners. ‘The va- 
rious stations and vessels of the different squadrons, 
are given, together with a brief account of the duties 
they have perfurmed, which, in several instances 
seem to have been of the highest importance, A 
smal! squadron has been stationed on the coast of 
Africa, which has been actively and efficiently enga- 
ged in the suppression of the slave trade, in the 
protection of our citizens engaged in commerce on 
that coast. The commerce is stated to be rapidly 


increasing. 
The steamships Missouri and Mississippi, built 
under the act of 3d March, 1839, the furmer at New 


York and the latter at Philadelphia, are nearly ready 


caused by the failure to obtain the necessary amount 
of the Twelve Million Loan, in consequence of the 
shortness of the time which it had torun. Mr. Se- 
cretary Ewing, the reader may recollect, when he 
asked for the loan to relieve the Treasury from in- 
cumbrances, recommended that it should be author- 
ised for a term of eight years; but, in passing the 
Loan bill, Congress limited the loan to three years 
too short a term to invite investment of funds in it 
by capitalists. This deficiency the Secretary re- 
commends shall be provided for by immediate au- 
thority being granted to issue Treasury Notes to the 
required amount. 

For the next year (1842) the Receipts into the 
Treasury (excluding the proceeds of sales of Publie 
Lands) are estimated at $19,200,000—from which 
is to be deducted $627,559, the estimated deficiency 
at the end of the present year. The Expenditures 
for the year, including the amount necessary to re- 
deem seven millions of outstanding Treasury Notes, 
are estimated at $32,791,010; leaving to be provided 
for, on account of the expenditures of 1842, the es- 
timated sum of $14,218,570. To meet this defi- 
ciency in the revenue for 1842, the Secretary recom- 
mends to Congress to authorise an extension of the 
term of the portion of the Twelve Million Loan not 
yet taken, and a re-issue of the Treasury notes here- 
tofore authorized by law, amounting to five mil- 
lions of dollars; the balance of the deficit in the 
ways and means, together with two millions of 
doliars, (a surplus deemed necessary to be in the 
Treasury to meet emergencies in the public ser- 
oe to be supplied from imposts upon such foreign 
articles imported intothe United States, ** as may be 
selected with due regard to a rigid restriction, in 
amount, to the actual wants of the government, and 
a proper economy in its administration.” This is 
the outline of the Budget, as it is very plainly and 
clearly stated in the Secretary’s Report. The Re- 
port then goes into an argument upon the principles 
which ought to govern the adjustment of the Tariff 
to the wants of the Government. 


Premium Cortron.—The society premium of a sil- 
ver cup of the Tennessee Agricultural Society for the 
best two bales of cotton, was awarded to Mr. James N. 
Cotton, by Messrs. Anderson, Winchester, and How- 
ard, the gentlemen composing the committee appoint- 
ed at the annual meeting in October to adjudge the 
prize. There were six competitors, whose cotton 
was classified by the committee as follows :—1. Mr. 
James N. Cotton, 2. Maj. Jos. Cotton, 3. Col. John 
Pope, and Dr. Trevezant, 4. Jos. Locke, Esq., 5. 
Dr. W. W. Tucker. All the bales were very neat- 
ly put up, but the bailing of Dr. Tucker was the 
best the committee had ever seen. It was put with 
the iron hoop. ‘The entire lot, consisting of twelve 
bales, was sold at auction, and was knocked off to 
Messrs. A. S. Caldwell & Co. at 12} cents. It was 
a superior lot, and put up in superb style. 
Nationat InstiTuTION FoR THE PROMOTION oF 
Scrence.—The Society held its stated meeting last 
Monday —_ for the first time in the magnificent 
hall of the Institution, one of the largest and finest 
rooms in the world, being of the length of two hun- 
dred and sixty-five feet, and of the breadth of sixty- 
five feet. The arched ceiling of the hall is support- 


r families with them. The num- | ¢4 by colonades, and the tesselated floor is of beau- 


ful marble. About one hundred members attended 
the meeting, among whom were cabinet and foreign 
ministers, members of Congress, and many other 
distinguished functionaries of Governmentand devo- 
tees of literature and science. Much important bu- 
siness was transacted, developing the great resour- 
ces, rapid growth, and interesting character of this 
Institution. It was peculiarly gratifying to observe, 
on this occasion, the feeling of national pride so 
stroogly manifested for the continued success of this 
establishment, of which there can be but little doubt, 
when we see the fostering care of the General Gov- 
ernment generously bestowed upon it.— Nat. Intel. 


Commerciat Bank or Burrato.—The 7th of De- 
cember was set apart for hearing the argument on 
the injunction upon this bank. On that day the 
hearing was adjourned for a fortnight. In the mean- 
time, we understand au effort has been made which 
bids fair to result in the resuscitation of the instiw- 
tion.— Buffalo Adv. 

Society or THe Unitep States.— 
A*meeting of the friends of Agriculture from the 
different sections of the United States was held, 
pursuant to public notice, in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. at Washington, on the 15th 
of December, 1841, when the Hon. Jas. M. Garnett, 
of Virginia, was appointed President of the meetiug. 
A committee was appointed to prepare a constitution, 
who reported one which was adopted. It was 

ved, ‘That the Board of Control of the Socie- 
ty be instructed to present a petition to the present 
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of the States to apart the 
thsonian bequest for the ing out 
the objects of Society. 

The meeting was attended by most of the mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress. The Madisoniaa,| 
speaking of the proceedings, says:—‘*The great 
Agricultural class of our fellow citizens, may now 
congratulate themselves, that the first step at least 
is now taken, to promote their future welfare and 
the welfare of the country. Success, we trust, wil! 
surely follow. Allthe Governments of Europe have 
considered Agricultural Scho Js as tle first and 
only means of educating the mass of their popula- 
tion engaged in these pursuits, and for the radical 
improvement of agriculture.” 


Mormonism near Ptymoutn Rocg.—The Salem 
Gazette stated the other day, that two Mormons were 
submerged in a pond near that city. It adds, in a 
more recent paper, that about a dozen more have 
since been baptized into the Mormon faith. 


Increase or THE Jews.—In the United States it 
is estimated, that there are 52,000 of the descend- 
ants of Abraham. They have 59 synagogues. In 
— there were but 5 synagogues, and about 4000 

ews. 


Barn Bornt, &c.—The barn of Dr. Tilghman 
Biser, in Petersville district, Frederick county, Mary- 
land, was entirely destroyed by fire a few days ago. 
About 500 bushels of wheat, 40 tons of hay, 60 bar- 
rels of corn and two valuable horses, with other arti- 
cles of less import, were destroyed in the building— 
loss about $3500. It is said in the Baltimore Pat- 
riot, that the flour manufactory, with all its contents, 
of Mr. Umpleby, situated in Charleston Village, 
Chester county, Pa. was entirely consumed by fire 
a 6th inst. Loss estimated at 10,000 

ollars. 


Atiantic Horet Destrovep sy Fire.—A let- 
ter from Lewes (Del.) under date of the 16th instant, 
says: The Atlantic Hotel on our beach was burn- 
ed down to its foundation, also the kitchen, on the 
night of the Ld4thinst. about 12 o’clock—whether b 
design or accident, is not known. (I think by acci- 
dent.) The hotel was not occupied ; the other house 
(the kitchen) was, and it was not on fire until the 
other was half consumed. The last was not more 
than thirty minutes in consuming. 


Navat.—The U. S. frigate Macedonian, bearing 
the broad pennant of Com. Wilkinson, bound to the 
West Indies, went to sea on the 16th inst. The U. 
S. sloop of war Warren, also bound to the West 
Indies, was to be detained at Norfolk a few days, 
not having her full complement of men. The U. S. 
frigate United States, bearing the broad pennant of 
Com. T. Ap Catesby Jones, bound to the Pacific, 
went to sea on the 20th inst. from Norfolk. We 
learn from the Portland (Me.) Advertiser, that Chap- 
lain Joseph Stockbridge, of North Yarmouth, Me. 
has been assigned to the Home Squadron, and di- 
rected to attach himself to the flag-ship Independ- 
ence. 


Georota.—The Legislature of this State adjourn- 
ed on the 9th inst., after a session of nearly six 
weeks, during which one hundred and ninety-seven 
bills were passed. The Governor ‘approved and 
signed all except six; among the latter were the 
bill to reduce the taxes of the State 20 per cent., and 
the bill to direct the Central Banlgto pay the inter- 
est of the public debt. 


Tae Ricut or Searcu.—We have reason to be- 
lieve, says the New York Commercial, that a pro- 
position for this object, capable of being made en- 
tirely unobjectionable on our part, is now or soon 
will be taken into consideration by the British gov- 
ernment, and in due season presented to the govern- 
ment of the United States. With the principle of 
the measure we are thoroughly acquainted and can 
see no fault in it; bat, until its details are perfect- 
ed, we do not feel at liberty to say more.” 


Bremen wing or Steam Suips.—T'he Boston 
Evening Telegraph understands, from good author- 
ity, that it is in contemplation to establish a line of 
steam ships from Boston to Bremen. ‘he agent of 
the Bremen company came out in the Britannia, the 
last trip Capt. Cleland made. ‘There will be two 
ships, to run once a month—they will land at 
East Boston—the wharf has already been engaged 
for the purpose. They will commence their trips in 
the spring, and it is expected that Capt. Cleland 
will come out in command of the first ship. 


Vireinta Epucation Convention.—This body, 
numerously attended, after three days session at 
Richmond, adjourned Saturday evening. It acted 
definitely upon all the subjects brought before it, and 
we hope its labours may redound to the best good of 
the Commonwealth. A system of Primary Schools 
was adopted and recommended to the favourable con- 
sideration of the Legislajure. Its leading features, 
as we understand them, Were something of this kind. 
Each county is to be districted. The County Court 
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among the districts ; and if that be not equal to $250, 
the County Court to assess a tax, so as to make up 
that sum for each district. This was the most 
difficult and important subject that engaged the de- 
liberations of the Convention. We hope the scheme 
vip may be found practicable and beneficial. 

t has the approbation of some wise heads, who do 
not doubt its entire success.— Richmond Whig. 


Inpiana.—The Message of Governor Bigger> 
states that the aggregate length of all the lines o! 
Internal Improvement in the State is 1291 miles, 
and the estimated cost of the same, $19,914,424. 
Up to this time only 281 miles have been comple- 
ted, at an aggregate cust of $8,164,528. And yet 
the State is now involved in debt to the amount of 
$15,088,146.» The excess has been created by bor- 
rowing to pay the interest, and by selling the bonds 
of the State to those who have not paid for them, or 
entrusting them to unfaithful agents. The * sus- 
pended”’ debt thus due to the State from the Morris 
Canal Company is $2,146,000; from other Compa- 
nies $894,000; property taken from the Cohens, 
$341,000; in all $3,381,000, which is pretty nearly 
adead loss. The annual interest which must be 
paid by the State ainounts to $615,000. This heavy 
liability, the Governor says, the State is unable to 
meetat present. Her revenue for the current year is 
estimated at $459,884; and her ordinary expendi- 
tures for next year at only $92,750. 


Tae New York Excuance.—The last column 
of the splendid facade to this edifice, was raised to 
its place on Thursday, 16th instant, and as soon as 
its capital and a small portion of the entablature are 
erected, the exterior of the Exchange will be com- 
pleted. ‘The day on which the last of the eighteen 
columns was raised, was the sixth anniversary of 
the great fire in New Nork, when 430 buildings in 
the wealthiest part of the city were destroyed, most 
of them well stocked with goods. ‘The total loss of 
property was estimated at $20,000,000. So great 
a calamity, as it respects the loss of property, has 
seldom fallen upon any city; and its effects, in one 
form or another, are still felt by a multitude of peo- 
ple. The extent of the conflagration was chiefly 
owing to the extreme severity of the weather. ‘The 
great part of New York, which was then made a 
heap of ruins, is now covered with the finest fire 
proof stores in this country, for the most part occu- 
pied by a new race of merchants, and the place of 
the old exchange is filled by an edifice equal to any 
devoted to similar purposes in the world. 


Tue Fiscar Acency.—A resolution has been 
agreed to in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the plan of a fiscal agency, recommended in the 
President’s Message. | 


Manuracturine aT Nasnvitte, Tenn. — The 
Cincinnati Gazette says, that the citizens of Nash- 
ville are trying to bring into use at that city, the 
water power of the Cumberland river. A survey 
has been made from Nashville three miles up the 
river, ‘They propose to construct adam and lock 
at the three mile point, and by that to improve the 
navigation of the river above—and to bring the water 
by canal from the dam to the city for use as a mo- 
tive power for manufacturing purposes. The cost is 
estimated at $150,000. 


Storm.—Lake Michigan was swept on the 25th 
ult. by one of the severest gales experienced for se- 
veral years. Great damage was sustained by the 
shipping. ‘Ten vessels the names of which are un- 
known, were driven ashore, many of which were 
materially injured. 

Serious Casuatty.—In the beautiful new Church 
of the Central Congregational Society in Winter 
street, the whole of the beautiful coloured glass cf 
the dome suddenly fell in yesterday, and was entire- 
ly demolished. Fortunately no one was beneath it, 
at the time of the fall, but the pews in the centre of 
the house received considerable injury.— Boston 
Daily Adv. 

Deravcation at ALBANY.—The Chamberlain of 
the city of oe Sanford Cobb, has been diseov- 
ered to be a defaulter to the amount of about $50,000. 
The Common Council refused to receive his resig- 


‘nation, but dismissed him. Itis yet uncertain how 


great the loss wil! be to the city. 


Boston Laxe Attica and Buffalo 
Rail Road is expected to be finished by the 4th of 
July next. About one half of it is now graded, and 
ready forthe rails. The remaining ten miles will be 
in a similar state of forwardness before the end of 
January. The Directors of the Tonawanda Rail 
Road, which is already in operations from Roches- 
ter to Batavia, are taking measures to construct the 
few remaining miles from Bataviz io Auica, with-! 


out delay. On the completion of these two short 
links, viz..from Batavia to Attica, and from Attica, 
to Buffalo, there will be a continous line of Rail Road 
from Boston to Lake Erie; the whole of which ac- 
cording to the Rochester Post, will be in operation 
in season to accommodate the summer travel of next 
year (1842.) 

Perrervat Morion.—C. C. Elday, of Yaz00, 
Miss., has constructed a machine moved by the 
agency of condensed air (and which of itself conden- 
ses the air by which itis propelled,) from which he 
proposes furnishing a motive power to every species 
of machinery. rom the description given, the 
Whig thinks that in two years, or less, we will see 
the largest boats propelled by the agency of this dis- 
covery. 


Rasroap Strixe.—The labourers on the Troy 
and Schenectady Railroad struck for higher wages 
last week. ‘They turned ont to the number of 200, 
beat a contractor and threatened to destroy the steam 
machine used for digging. The Sheriff, with an 
armed body, were in full pursuit of the rioters. 


Mait Rosseay.—The mail west of Buffalo from 
Erie, was robbed last week. Some suspicions were 
entertained against a man who had been loafing in 
that region, and upon searching the woods, he was 
discovered examining the letters. He had destroyed 
a large number, he was arrested, although he tried 
hard toescape. He was recognized as an old state 
prison offender. ‘The mail which left Albany on the 
morning of the 14th inst., for Watertown and Utica 
was stolen from the boot of the stage some time in 
the course of the night. Nothing further had been 
heard of it. 


Steam Fire Enowne.—This new machine was 
ut in bs renee: upon the Battery New York, on | 
ednesday afternoon. The Journal of Commerce 
says that *‘a trial was made with it to throw water 
to the top of the liberty pole in the enclosure, which 
is considered to be about 175 feet in height. It at 
once forced a stream from a pipe, whose orifice was 
an inch and a half in diameter, to the top of the pole, 
and several jets went many feet above. Afterwards 
a pipe with an orifice seven-eights of an inch in di- 
ameter was added, and the two streams were forced 
up to about 30 feet below the top of the pole.” 


Amuerst Northampton (Mass.) 
Gazette states that $20,000 have been subscribed 
for the relief of this Institution, and that the Agent 
thinks the sum may be increased in the course of a 
year to $100,000. ‘This amount is deemed necessa- 
ry, in order to free the Institution from debt, make 
thorough repairs, enlarge the accomodations, add to 
the Cabinet and Library, purchase new apparatus, 
and establish a fund for the support of two or three 
Professors. 


Borver IncenptanismM—Three barns near Odle- 
town, Lower Canada, a short distance from the 
boundary line, were burned on the evening of the 
Sth instant; buildings and contents entirely destroy- 
ed, including five horses. The Plattsburg Republi- 
can gives a suggestion that the fires were caused by 
some of the recently disbanded volunteers, to make 
employ.nent for themselves. ‘The Montreal Herald 
ou the other hand, ascribes them to “refugees and 
sympathizers”—says that a detachment of the 7Ist 
regiment has been sent to that quarter, to guard the 
frontier—and insinuates a recommendation of re- 
prisals. 


Case or Capt. Harcu.—A communication has re- 
cently been made to the United States Government 
in relation to the case of Captain Hatch, of Boston, 
in prison at Rotterdam, a case which has excited 
much interest in Boston, where the Captain is known 
and respected. The «circumstances connected with 


Oi in nearly thirty different towns, visited a —_ 
number of schools, and consulted with people every 
where on the subject. Heis exceedingly gratified 
with his excursions, and especially that the State 
authorities at Harrisburg evinced such prompt.and 
commendable zeal in responding to the purposes of 
his visit to Pennsylvania, Weapprehend there will 
be some movement of great importance on this sub- 
ject at the approaching session of the Legislature. 


Rossery or tHe Parent Orrice.—On Monday 
afternoon 20th inst. some audacious thief entered a 
small roum in the Patent Office, at Washington, ad- 
joining the National Gallery, by means of false keys, 
and stole articles the value of which is estimated at 
from fourteen (o fifteen thousand dollars. The articles 
stolen were, an elegant gold snuff wx set with dia- 
monds, said to be worth from three to five thousand 
dollars, which had been presented by the Emperor 
Alexander, of Russia, to Mr. Harris, while he was 
ambassador to that Court, and which was deposited 
in the archives of the State Department by John Q. 
Adams, whilst he was President. 

They also took the pearl necklace, which was pre- 
sented to our Government some two or three years 
since by the Emperor of Museat, valued at several 
thousand dollars, though not considered worth as 


by taking the gold scabbard of the sword which had 
been presented to Commodore Biddle by the Viceroy 
of Pern, some ten or fifteen years since during 
the troubles in South America. The sword is 
of great value, its hilt being of solid gold, stud- 
ded with diamonds. He wasa bold robber, thus 
to venture in broad daylight to make a feloni- 
ons entry into a public room liable every moment to 
official visitation. A reward of $1000 for the recov- 
‘ry of the articles and the detection of the robber, is 
offerea by Mr. Ellsworth, the commissioner of 
patents. 

The inquiry has been made, how the articles pre- 
sented to distinguished Americancitizens by foreign 
potentates, came to be in the Patent Office? Those 
who make the inquiry do not recollect the fact that 
our citizens are prohibited from receiving such pre- 
sents; but as a refusal to acceptthem might in some 
cases give offence, they have been received and hand- 
ed over to the Government. Until within a few 
months, all such articles, with many other curious 
things, were kept in a room appropriated to that 

urpose, in the State Department; but after the 
Patent Office was removed to the new building 
erected for its accommodation, it was deemed a 
more proper, as well as a more safe repository for 
them. 


New Baivce at learn with 
pleasure that the good and substantial new Bridge 
is now completed across the Passaic at Belleville, 
for the accommodation of travellers, and that the 
Turnpike leading from that place to New York has 
been very much improved, and is now undergoing a 
thorough repair. ‘This route is now in the hands of 
an active, enterprising individual, who will doubtless 
see that every attention is given to keep it in order. 
— Newark Adv. 


AnoTuer RevotuTionary Patrior Gone.—Died 
on the 20th inst., at the residence of his grandson, 
Capt. T. J. Reynolds, at the foot of Ninth street, 
near Hamilton Avenue Bridge, South Brooklyn, 
New York, Lieut. Jacob Beaumont, in the 99th 
year of his age. Lieut. Beaumont was a neighbour 
of Gen. Wayne, in Pennsylvania, and was among 
the first who served under that distinguished general 
in the revelution. He was in the battle of Brandy- 
wine, Yorktown, and numerous other engagements ; 
was twice taken prisoner and made his escape; was 
at the taking of Lord Cornwallis, and served through- 


it are as follows: On the 15th of June Jast the ship 
Atalanta, of Boston, was lying in the harbour of 
Rotterdam, in Holland. An American sailor named 
Peter, belonging to some other vessel, came on board 
intoxicated and was noisy and troublesome. Cap- 
tain Hatch told Peter he must go out of the ship ; 
Peter swore he would not—dared the Captain to 
fight him, and finally picked up a capstan bar with 
which he struck at Captain Hatch several times. 
A scuffle ensued—Peter fell upon the. gunwale of 
a boat and was so badly hurt that he died some days 
afterward. Captain Hatch was arrested, and in 
November was tried, convicted of having caused the 
man’s death, and sentenced to five years of imprison- 
ment-—notwithstanding the intercession of Mr. 
Bleecker, our diplomatit agent at the Hague—not 
however, in his official character. 


LenicH Canau.—The Directucs of this Company 
deserve great piraise for the energy and perseverance 
displayed undef so many discouraging circumstan- 
ces. On the lower section of the work, between 
Mauch Chunk and Easton, since its completion in 
July last, an active business has been carried on. 
The quantity of coal brought down the canal since 
the 27th of July to the 2d of November, a period of 
l n four months, has been 130,357 tons. This 
amount would have been Increased 40,000 tons but 
for the great scarcity of boats. The repairs on the 
upper section are rapidly progressing, and unless 
some unforseen accident occurs, by the first of next 
July, the whole line from White Haven to Mauch 
Chunk will be navigable. The Railroad from White 
Haven to Wilksbarre will also be finished by that 
period, when a vastly increased amount of business 
may be confidently relied on, both in the ascending 
and descending trade, 


Mernopist Eriscopat Trintry Cuurcn, Puina- 
DELPHIA.—T'he pews in this church were disposed 
of on Monday afternoon 13th inst. and so great was 
the desire to purchase, that very large premiums 
were given for choice of pews. ‘The first choice 
brought $155 over the par value of the pew, which 
was rated at $4100; the second choice $80; the third 
choice $155; the fourth choice $100; the fifth $75. 
and soon. ‘The total amount of premiums was ove 
#2100, and the total amount cf sales on the first day. 
including premiums, about $18,000. During the 
week several other pews have been sold, and the 
number now remaining on hand, on the main floor, 
is very small, perhaps not more than ten or fifteen. 
The sales already effected will very easily cover the 
whole cost of the church edifice. ‘The experiment 
therefore, of a pewed Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia, has resulted in the most complete 
success. 


Tne Late Storm.—We hear from all quarters 
of the effects of the late severe gale, on 16th and 
17th inst. ‘The packet ship Sheridan, Capt. De- 
peyster, from Liverpool, for ions York, with a large 
number of passengers, struck on the Jersey shore, a 
few miles south cf the Highlands, the storm at the 
time raging with great violence. By the excellent 
management of her commander she was got off, 
after having thrown over some forty tons of tin and 
zinc. It was more violent on the Hudson, says the 
Newburgh Journal, than any experienced in that 
region for many years. ‘The steamer North America 
left Albany on Thursday evening, and arrived at 
New York on Saturday morning. ‘The boat was 
obliged to lie too on Thursday night just below the 
Overslough. A violent storm raged all the night 
asd during Friday. ‘There were many wrecks on 
the West shore of the Hudson. The steamer which 
left New York for Albany on Thursday evening an- 
chored in Tappan Bay. 

The steamboat Belle left New York on Thursday 
afternoon at about 4 o’clock for New Haven, but was 
soon forced by the storm to anchor under the lee of 
Hart's Island. At about ten she draggéd her anchor, 
which was cast in a new place. ‘Fhe cable soon 
parted, as did that of the second anchor. The ma- 
chinery was set in motion, but the tiller ropes gave 
way,and the boat was driven at the mercy of the 
winds, and went ashore at half past ten. She con- 
tinued to withstand a most furious sea until half past 
one, when she sprung a leak-and soon filled with, 
water. The passengers, crew, and freight were al! 
saved. During the whole, the captain acted with 
great coolness and discretion, and the crew with 
promptitude and vigour. A meeting of the passen- 
gers was held next morning and resofutions compli- 
mentary to the captain and crew adopted. 

The Boston papers announce that the north-east 
storm prevailed there during Thursday and Friday of 
last week, accompained with rain and hail. The har- 
bour is said to be secure against a northseaster, and 
the shipping in port received little or no damage ; 
but two schooners had gone ashore on Thompson’s 
Island: and on Friday. the ship Mohawk, from 
Liverpool, ran on Point Alderton, at the mouth of 
the harbour, and lost all her masts—the life boat, in 
attempting to rescue the crew, was stove to pieces. 
They were, however, all safely landed in the course 
of the evening, in a small boat sent from the shore. 
She was again boarded at 7 o’clock on Saturday 
morning, and acase of watches and the ship’s papers 
brought ashore. She was heeled into the shore. 
Preparations were making to discharge her cargo at 
low water. It consists of hardware, dry goods, &c., 
all consigned to Boston. 

The great storm commenced with rain at Washing- 
ton on Wednesday night, and on Friday changed to 
snow which melted as it fell. 

At Harrisburg aad Pottsville, Pa. the snow fell 
nearly two feet deep. It drified severely and in 
many stafions of the country, the roads were almost 
impassible. 


Epucation 1n Pennsytvania.—Mr. J.. Orville 
Taylor, the indefatigable lecturer on common schools, 
has just returned to Philadelphia, after an interesting 
tour through some portions of Pennsylvania. Every 
where he found the people alive to the subject of 
education, ready to co-operate with his views, and 
exert themselves to establish and sustain common 


schools. He has delivered many addresses, lectur- 


out the whole war with credit to himself and honour 
to his country, and has lived to a good old age in the 
firm support of those great principles of human liber- 
ty for which he and his immortal compatriots fought. 


Tue Catawaas.—The Charleston Mercury states, 
according to the report of the Indian Agent, laid be- 
fore the Lastaleness of South Carolina, that the Ca- 
tawba tribe, the only nation of Indians inhabiting 
that State, has dwindled to fifty-one individuals, of 
whom only six are men, the rest being women and 
children. 


Tue Creote.—Accounts from Nassau to the 7th 
inst., state that Capt. Ensor, of the brig Creole, who 
was so severely wounded in the revolt by the slaves, 
has so far recovered as to be able to leave that place 
for New Orleans. Two of the slaves (prisoners) 
have died in jail, one from wounds received in the 
affray and the other from natural causes. A number 
of them had sailed for Jamaica. They are shipped 
free of expense, and a bounty of $30 a head paid on 
their arrival to the shippers. ‘Theacting master and 
crew of the Creole have made a protest, giving a full 
and minute history of the revolt, and of the subse- 
quent very extraordinary oan. of the British 
authorities at Nassau. It is published in tiie New 
Orleans papers of the 8th. 

From FvLoripa.—News from Savannah to ihe 16th 
inst., states that thirty-seven Creek Indians have 
come in at Fort Waccahoota, and these Creeks 
promise to bring in the remainder of that tribe under 
their Chief Octaoosie. Eighteen Mickasuckies have 
been heard from, who say that they are determined 
to fight it out to the last. The Mickasuckies have 
killed two Creeks sent to negotiate with them. 


Tue Revenue or Kentucky.—From the Report 
of the Commissioners for 1841, it appears that the 
revenue of the State of Kentucky derivable from the 
various sources of taxation has amounted to $399,- 
356.18, being an increase over that of last year, of 
$124,002.72, resulting froma further tax of 25 cents, 
imposed last year. ‘The value of the taxable pro- 
perty of the State is returned at $263,845,749. 


SteamBoat Exprosion.—Both boilers of the 
steam ferry boat at St. Charles, on the Missouri, ex- 
ploded as she was leaving the shore on the 7th inst. 
A Mr. Bell, standing near the boilers, was so severe- 
ly scalded as to die four hours after the accident. 
Four other persons were considerably injured. 


ArKansas.—Emigration into Arkansas has been 
unusually large this season. ‘The Arkansas Times 
mentions that one hundred and eighteen persons 
from Alabama, crossed the river in a body at Little 
Rock, and settled in Saline county. 


Destructive Fire.—A fire broke out about ten 
o’clock on Wednesday night 22d inst., in the large 
buildings in Front street below Race, Philadelphia, 
and extended through to Water street, known as the 
extensive Steam Bakery of Thomas Watson. The 
building, with its conteats, valuable machinery, 
stock of flour, &c. were totally consumed. ‘The fire 
raged with great fury for upwards of two hours. 
The exertions of the firemen finally succeeded in 
subduing it, without any injury of consequence tv 
the adjoining buildings. The value of the machin- 
ery alone is estimated at $20,000. ‘The total loss, it 
is thought, cannot be far short of $40,000 or $50,000. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The steamer Columbia, arrived at Boston about 
noon on ‘l‘uesday, bringing London papers to the 
evening of the 3d instant, and Liverpool to the 4th. 
The political news is unimportant. 

The American Minister, Mr. Everett, arrived in 
London on the 19th of November, and the next day 
he had an audience with Lord Aberdeen. On the 
24th, he dined with Sir Robert Peel, and two day 
afterwards he left London for Paris. | 

Money was tolerably plenty in London, and it 
was thought the heavy importaticns of specie from 
the Nnited States and South America, would prevent 
rther panic for the present. 

sales of Cotton at Liverpool, for the week 
ending December 3d, were 4000 Upland at 44a 64; 
3580 Alabama at 44 a 74d.; 13,800 New Orleans at 
44a77-8d. 

A Liverpool paper of the 4th December, quotes 
American flour at 30s. a 31s. in bond, which is a lit- 
tle Jess than at the last dates. 

The ceremonial of the Baptism of the young 
Prince, will, it is ramoured, not take place until the 
month of February next. The Queen, and Prince 
Albert had ridden out twice since the birth of their 
infant. 

‘The health of the Queen Dowager of England fluc- 
tuates between better and worse, according to the bul- 
letins issued from day to day, by her medical attend- 
ants, and there is now, we believe, no hope of her 
eventual recovery from the insiduous disease which 
is gradually undermining the springs of life. 

I'here was a great meeting of deputies from all 
the Anti-Corn-Law Associations, at Manchester, on 
the 27th November, at which speeches were made 
and resolutions passed, verging very near to what 
would have been considered ** treason’’ some twenty 
years ago. 

The Liverpool Standard says that a large and 
powerful association is now in progress of formation, 
having for its object the establishment of an exten- 
sive and national system of emigration to the North 
American colonies. An object so beneficial to the 
poorer classes of this country, and so conducive to 
the general trade and prosperity of the empire, can- 
not fail to meet with co-operation. But this associ- 
ation is also supported by a union with the baronets 
of Scotland and Nova Scotia, whose claims on the 
ancient province of Nova Scotia wil) thus, it is an- 
ticipated, be made not only available to theinselves, 
but beneficial to the distressed population of these 
kingdo:ns. 

The commercial depression which had prevailed 
so long in England lad spread over the whole of 
Europe. In Russia it was felt very severely. Not 


much as the snuff box. They completed their spoils| 


less than two hundred and fifty failures had taken 
place in Moscow alone, and nearly an equal number 
at St. Petersburgh. The emperor is reported to 
have issued a peremptory ukase, to the effect that 
those insolvents who did not pay 40 per cent. of 
their debts, should be compelled to join the army as 
common soldiers, 

Lieut. Col. George Macdonald, an officer of some 
merit, had been appointed Governor of Sierra Leone. 
Death of Chantrey, the or.—Sir Francis 
Chantrey, the most celebrated English sculptor, died 
of an apoplectic fit on the 25th November. The 
great artist was considered during his lifetime, second 
“a to Thorwaldsen, the Dane. 

r. Birkbeck, the originator and founder of Me- 
chanic’s Institutes, died in London on the Ist inst., 
aftera few days illness. 

Lard Elgin, immortalized by Byron as the collec- 
tor of Grecian antiquities, and who made the collec- 
tion of the Elgin marbles now in the Britith Museum, 
died last month. 

The misery and destitution in Paj 
suffering any diminution, continues on the increase. 
The Glasgow Argus states that there are now 7708 
meng in that unhappy town subsisting on charity 

one. 

The British 50th and 98th Regiments were to pro- 
ceed immediately to China, having been fully re- 
cruited. 

The failure of the potato crop in Ireland appeared 
to have been even more extensive than it was at first 
represented. 

A magistrate in the county of Waterford, Ireland, 
Robert Charles Welsh, Esq., had been beaten to 
death on his return from the Dungarvin Petit Ses- 
sion. ‘The cause of this attack was some writs 
ohabere which the magistrate had issued to dispos- 
sess certain tenants, 

The extensive steam cotton mills of the Messrs. 
Whitehead, at Rawtenstall, had been entirely con- 
sumed by fire. 

The weather throughout a great portion of Europe 
has been very much like that experienced in this 
country. Heavy rains have deluged the south of 
France, Spain, &c., while the whole north of Europe 
has been suffering under the chilling blasts of pre- 
mature winter. 

Another serious inundation occurred at Venice 
about the 17th November, occasioned, like the pre- 
vious one, by a sirocco wind of several days duration. 
The Adriatic rose to such a height that gondolas 
were made to navigate most of the principal streets. 

A slight degree of uneasiness had prevailed in the 
French capital, in consequence of several workmen 
having struck for wages and patrolled in large bodies 
the outlets of the city. The troops were kept under 
arms in the barracks, but were not called to action. 

Thames Tunnel.— A thoroughfare was on the 25th 
November effected in this work, and made use of, 
for the first time, by the whole of the directors and 
some of the original subscribers, who had assembled 
upon the occasion. The shield having been ad- 
vanced to the shaft at Wapping, a considerable 
opening was cutin the brickwork, and it was through 
this the party who had met at Rotherhither were ena- 
bled to pass, thus opening the first subterranean com- 
munication between the opposite shores of the river. 


SPAIN. 

Advices from Barcelona are to the 16th of No- 
vember. The Constitutional states that a general 
meeting of the authorities and of the commandant 
of the National Guard was held on the 12th, at 
which it was decided that the orders of the Govern- 
ment should be obeyed. General Van Halen issued 
his proclamation, declaring the city in a state of 
siege, and placing all the authorities under his im- 
mediate control. 


DISTURBANCES IN SYRIA. 

The following is a letter from the Sardinian con- 
sul at Beyrout, dated the 20th October: 

** Serious events have taken pluce in the moun- 
tains—events amounting toa civilwar. The Emir, 
as is known, has established himself at Deir-el-Kam- 
mer, and given orders for the levy of a tribute; but 
the Druses, instead of bringing their contributions, 
attacked the town on the 13th, and the fighting lasted 
till the 17th. There were forty-two Christians killed, 
and one hundred Druses; the latter, to the number 
of five thousand, besieged the Christians, not num- 
bering more than eight hundred; but the latter 
fought, protected by their houses. There would have 
been ho end to the combat had not Col. Rose and the 
English officers interfered with Eyab Pasha, aid-de- 
camp of the generalissimo, and concluded an armis- 
tice. The Colonel left the Pasha at Deir-el-Kam- 
mer. ‘The Maronite patriarch has summoned his 
flock to arms. A mixed village of Druses and Chris- 


attacked it, which made the village declare for the 
Druse party.” 

Beyrout, Oct. 29.—A hundred villages have been 
attacked, the loss of human life has been dreadful 


on hoth sides, hundreds of children who escaped the 
ruthless fury of the sword are now in bondage, and 


the hatred existing is of such a nature as to lead to 
the idea that it will continue for a length of time. 
The town of Beyrout has given shelter to hundreds 
of miserable families burnt out of their villages at 
an incredible short distance from that place, to such 
a point of insolent audacity have the Druses pro 
ceeded. 

The dispute between the Armenians and the Go- 
vernment is in a fair way of being brought to a 
satisfactory issue. ‘The Sultan has directed the af- 
fair to be revised, and has recommended that jus- 
tice shall be accorded to the petitioners. 


EGYPT. 


It appears from the Alexandria correspondence of 
the Times, received by the Levant Mail, that Mehe- 
met left Cairo on the 3d inst. from Upper Egypt, 
accompanied by the Capi. Basilos Bey, whom he 
chose to assist in organizing that province. In the 
mean time all the Delta, except 38 villages, which 
belong to Sheiks who are allowed to retain posses- 
sion of them, is declared to be the private property 
of the Pasha, and is divided by him among his fam- 
ily. The fellahs, or peasants, on their property, are 
to be absolute slaves to the Pasha. 

The importation of slaves from the banks of the 
Niger is carried on as formerly, and they are sold 
in the bazars of Egypt like sheep or other cattle.— 
The same difficulties are opposed to the freedom of 
trade, and no one is sure of a bargain, as everything 
depends upon the Pacha’s caprice. Merchandize 
that has already paid duty at Alexandria, is again 
subjected to a further ‘duty of 7 per cent. at Old 
Cairo, if intended for the Upper Nile or the banks 
of the Niger. 


TEXAS. 


Galveston papers to the 8th inst. have been re- 
ceived at New Orleans. No direct news had been 
received of the fate of the Santa !‘e Expedition. 
The select committee in the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives have reported against the Yucatan arrange- 
ment, and recommend the exccutive to immediately 
recall the navy home. Both houses of Congress 
were busily engaged in forming plans of retrench- 
ment and finance, with the view of regulating the 
deranged state of the money affairs of the Republic. 

It appears that the difficulties between Texas and 
France have not been removed, notwithstanding the 
remarks of President l.amar in his late message to 
the Texian Congress. In reply toa note from the 
Texian Chargé d’Affaires at Paris, demanding the 
recall of M. de Saligny, the French Government re- 
fused positively to accede to the request. The con- 
duct of M. de Saligny was considered not only jus- 
tifiable but necessary; and much indignation was 
expressed at the proceedings of the ‘Texvian Govern- 
ment. The French Government conte::'s that re- 
paration is due to it for the indignities «» which its 
representative was subjected. 


FROM MEXICO. 


We find in the New Orleans Bulletin of the 71h 
inst. intelligence frou the city of Mexico, received 
by the brig Emelio, from Havana, a few days later 
than heretofore given. ‘ This news, (says the Bul- 
letin) corroborates the other advices we had receiv- 
ed by the last arrival, that the Texian expedition to 
Santa Fe, had been captured by the Mexicans. We 
have been shown a semi-official letter from a hivh 
public functionary in the Mexican capital, which 
states explicitly that the Texians had been captured 
entire, and were held as prisoners by the Mexican 
troops. We learn verbally, by the same arrival, 
that information had been received of the arrival in 
Yucatan of five Mexican Commissioners, charged 
with special powers for arranging with that state the 
terms on which she would return as a member of the 
Mexican Republic, now that the mother had resum- 
ed her acknowledged duty, and embraced the fede- 
ral republicanism of 1824. Most of the Mexicans 
believe that Yucatan would readily agree to return 
and again become a Mexican state.” 


EARTHQUAKE IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 

We copied a brief paragraph, last week, from 
the Courier and Enquirer, stating that fearful 
mischiefs had been done in the province of Cartago 
by an earthquake. We now take from the same pa- 
per the following translation, giving the terrible par- 
ticulars. Carrillo the chief of the State of Costa 
Rica, has issued a proclamation calling up«-n the de- 
partment of the State, to extend aid to the unfortunate 
sufferers, both in food and shelter, and also assist- 
ance in rebuilding their shattered dwellings. 

From the Correo Semanario del Salvador. 
Frightful Intelligence from Costa Rica—The earth- 
quake was so sudden that those persons who escaped 


had hardly time to get out of their houses before the 


tians wished to remain neutral, but the Christians| 
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falling of the walls. Ia a second, the Department of 
Cartago has become a total ruin. The destructionis 
so great, that the site of any particular edifice is 
hardly to be distinguished among the ruins. In the 
city, the houses, even to the stone work, were thrown 
upward by the shock, and fell down again in heaps 
of rubbish. It is painfol_to dwell upon this event. 
The loss of life is very great among all classes—all 
ages ; the number is not even to be estimated at the 
present moment, 

The inhabitants of those villages in the Depart- 
ment which have suffered the least, have assembled 
by order of the Government, with spades and picks, 
to disinter the bodies. ‘They are now hard at work, 
and will continue digging while necessary. People 
perished in the streets, in the piazas, and in the 
churches. All our provisions are beneath the ruins, 
and we are suffering a horrible state of want, which 
is likely to continue, for the fences having been 
thrown down, the cattle are destroying all they can 
reach. In Turidaba, Tresrios, ‘Cartago, Paraiso, 
Ujames, and even to the vicinity of Matina, there is 
not left a single shed ; and in every one of-the valleys, 
and on the haciendas, we find proportionate destrac- 
tion. 

From San Jose to this place, and to Alajuela, the 
ruin is considerable. In San Jose a number of edifi- 
ces were thrown down, and those houses that are 
standing are uninhabitable. We are hardly better 
off in this city; and Alajuela has fared worse than 
we have. Tranquilina Bonilla and his family are 
among those taken from the ruins. ‘They are alive, 
but bruised and crippled. ‘The number of sufferers 
is very great. Bodies are disinterred that cannot be 
recoguized—shapeless masses and headless trunks ; 
everything in horrible confusion. Up to the present 
moment, there has been no erruption from the neigh- 
bouring volcano; the shocks continue without ces- 
sation—and no one can tell how it will end. The 
great shock took place at six o'clock on the morning 
of the second of September. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 


At New York. December 22—There was scarcely any 
thing doing in Flour or Grain, ‘The holders of Genesee flour 
not sell at less than $6.12 per bbl., and some of them 
not at that. Small sales at 96.12, and of Ohio at $6. George- 
town was held at $6.38; Brandywine $6.50; Richmond city 
$6.50; Alexandra and Fredericksburg $6.25. Rye sold at 
72 cents, cash, at the boat. Oats, 49a 50. Corn, was very 
dull. Nosales of Barley or Wheat. 

At Philadelphia, December 22.—'There were several 
sales of Flour at $6.12 per bbl. for export. This price was 
freely offered, but nearly all the factors held at higher prices, 
though one ortwo of them offered to sell at that price. The 


supplies by the Canals have ceased for the season, and most _ 


of the late receipts are limited above the present rates. Rye 
flour, nominal at $1.38. Corn meal, sales at $2.88 a 2.94 per 
bbi., closing at $2.88. The supplies of Wheat had been 
quite trifling. A sale of prime Illinois red at $1.35 per bush- 
el; a lot of fair Southern sold ut $1.30 in store. Rye was 
wanted. Sales of Southern at 75 a 77 cents, Corn, ~~ 
plies limited, as was also the demand, and prices had decli- 
ned fur old crop. Sales of yellow at 57, and white at 54 a 
55 cents; new yellow 52 a 53, and white 50 cents. No sales 
of Pennsylvania Cornand Oats. Last sale was at 51 cents. 

At Baltimore, December 22.—The demand for Howard 
strret Flour was very limited; holders generally aski 
$6.12 for good brands. The only transaction was a sale 
200 bbis. at $6.06. City Mills was held at $6.25, but no sales. 
Susquehanna flour was held at $6.13. The few parcels of 
Maryland red Wheat at market, sold at $1.25 a 1.35 for 
fair to prime parcels. A sale of Pennsylvania red at $1.36. 
Sales of new corn in good shipping order at 48 a 49 cents, 
for white and yellow. Sales of Maryland Oats at 43 and 44 
cents. 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday morning, 9th the Rev. George 
D. Porter, (Bishop of the congregation of 

bury,) Mr. A. Smirn McCoy, of Franklin county, to Mise 
Haratet N., daughter of the Rev. James R. Suaron, (Bish- 
op of the congregation of Paxton and Derry,) Dauphin coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 

At Utica. on the l4th inst., by the Rev. Theodore Spen. 
cer, Rev. Duncan Kennepy, pastor of the North Dutch 
Reformed Church of Albany, to Miss Carissa, eldest 
daughter of J. A. Spencer, Esq., of the former place. 


DIED. 


At his residence, Lewistown, Pa., on the 13th instant, the 
Honourable Wituiam McCay, one of the Associate Judges 
of the county of Mifflin, Pa., aged 63. Few men in any 
community, we can say with the utmost sincerity, have 
lived more respected or died more lamented. As an 
in the civil and religious departments of the community in 
which he acted and ruled, it was always awarded to him that 
he was energetic and impartial. “Faithfully and firmly,” 
was a cherished sentiment of his in the discharge of every 
duty. The borough of Lewistown is very much indebted to 
him for the perfection of its polive regulations, and street and 
other improvements, he having served long and efficiently 
as a member of the council, and chief burgess. In addition 
to the borough police offices which he filled from time 
to time, he received a — commission from Governor 
Snyder, in the time of the late war—commission of jus 
tice of the peace from Gov. Hiester—a commission of notary 

blic from Gov. Wolf—and a commission of associate judge 
rom Gov. Porter. Judge McCay was a native of the par- 
ish of Clocher, in the county of Tyrone. lreland—came to 
this country in July, 1801—married in 1803, in Philadelphia 
—moved to Tuscarora Valley, then in Mifflin county, in 
1804—shortly after joined the Presbyterian church, under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Coulter. He thence removed 
8 Lewistown, in 1810, and in 1811, or 18)2, was ordamed a 

uling Elder of the Presbyterian congregation of Lewis- 
town, then under the care of the Rev. Mr. Kennedy—from 
which time till his death, he ruled in the fear of God, and in 
view of the honour of Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church, 
and of the welfare of the Church itself—Communicated. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 


The members and vacant churches are informed that a 
ial meeting will be held in the Presbyterian church at 
Reweilie, Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, the 29th inst., at 1] 


o'clock, A. M. D. D. CLarKx, Moderator. 


RESBY'TERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—Just 
pablished by the Board, Missionary Tales for Little 
Listeners, by M. A.S. Barber, 1 vol. 18mo. 
Traditions of the Covenanters; or Gleanings among the 
Mountains, by the Rev. Robert Simpson, Sanquhar. 1 vol. 
18 


mo. 

And will be published in a few da 

The Scripture Doctrine of Sanctification stated and de- 
fended against the error of Perfectionism. By William D. 
Snodgrass, D.D_ 1 vol. 18mo. 

JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent. 
‘ Corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
ec 


UPERIOR BLANK BOOKS AND STATIONERY.— 
kJ Merchants and others who may require Account Books 
for the ensuing year, are informed that they may select from 
a large assortment, or have them made to order, of superior 
white and blue glazed paper, English and American, at the 
most reasonable prices. HOGAN & ‘THOMPSON, 

Foreign and American Stationers, 
dec 25—3t 108 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OOKS FOR PRESENTS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication has for sale a number of valuable Works, 
bound in gilt and fancy style, suitable for Preseuis, among 
which are— 
The Confession of Faith, 12mo. This Work will bear 
comparison with any of the publications of the day. 
Psalms and Hymns, in 12mo. and 32mo. 
JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent. 
j Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
ec 25 


EW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOK —(Limited number.) 
This day published by the American Sunday School 
Union, and for sale at 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 
the Depositories of the Society at New York, Boston, Utica, 
and Louiaville—Scenes in the Holy Land, 200 pp. 16mo, 
with twenty beautiful engravings o~ steel. ‘The Society 
imported from France, the impressio . of the Engravings for 
this work. And as the number is limited, those who would 
avail themselves of the opportunity to possess this unusually 
attractive volume, should do so without delay. dec 25 


PLENDID BOOKS FOR PRESENTS.—The Family 
at Heatherdale; or, The Influence of Christian Princi- 
ples: by Mrs. Colonel Mackay. Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life. Interesting Narratives from the Sacred Vo- 
iume, &e. Hill and Valley; or, Hours in England and 
Wales: By Catharine Sinclair. Floral Biography ; or, Chap- 
ters of Flowers. The Flower Garden; or, Chapters of Flow- 
ers; a Sequel to Floral Biography. Scenes in Our Parish: 
by a Country Parson's Daughter. ‘The Minister's Family: 
by a Country Minister. Night Thoughts on Life, Death, 
and Immortality: by Young. Longfellow's Voices of the 
Night. The Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. The 
Poetical Works of ‘Thomas Wyatt. Just received and for 
sale by HENRY PERKINS, 
No. 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
N.B. The above are in the most superb bindings. 
dec 25—2t 


NGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS FOR 1842. 

4 J. Wuetnam & Son, 144 Chestnut street, Philadel- 

phia, have received their supplies of all of the English and 

American Annuals, which they will sel] at the lowest 
prices. dec 25—2: 


EW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.—H. Hooxer, N. W. 
corner of Chestnut and Fifth streets, Philadelphia, 
has recently added to his collecyon of Juveniles, the fol- 
lowing highly approved publications, embellished with en- 
gravings—Child’s Gem for 1842. exceedingly pretty. ‘Tales 
ofthe Chruniclers. Value of Time, by Mrs Barwell. Mrs. 
Barbauld'’s Lessons, new style. ‘The Old Oak Tree. Walk 
in the Country in Autamn, and Winter, and Spring, and 
Summer. Adventures of a Fire Screen. Mra. Mead's 
Sketches of Real Lite. Florence Arnott. Jessie Graham. 
Charles Linn. Helen of the Glen, new edition. Persecuted 
Family, do. Ralph Gemmell, do. Willy the Wanderer. 
Samuel Wisdom. Kriss Kingle’s Book for Good Boys and 
Girls, Cousin Lucy's Stories. Do. do. Conversations. Pop- 
lar Grove. Early Friendstip. The Mignonetie. Paul and 
Virginia, new style. Elizabeth. or Exiles of Siberia, do. do. 
Ramble's ama Seenes. Blind Alice. Philip and his 
Garden, Peepof Day. Parley’s Farewell. Merry's Mo- 
ral Tales. ‘ales of the Village. Belzoni in Egypt. Fairy 
Rhymes. Looking Glass for the Mind. 
nglish and American Annuals, for 1842.—H. Hooker 
has received his supply of all the tsctieh and American 
Annuals, and which he offers at low prices. dec 25—2t 


HE REFORMATION —History of the Reformation of 
the Sixteenth Century in Germany, Switzerland, &c. 
By J. K. Merle D’Aubigné, President of the Theological 
School of Geneva, and Memter of the Societé Evangelique. 
Volume second. Just received, and for sale by 
WM.S. MARTIEN. 
dec 25 Corner Seventh and George street, Philadelphia 


ge GEMMEL.—Ralph Gemmel; or the Bank® et 
the Irvine, a Tale of the Scottish Coveranters: 
Robert Pollok. 18mo. Just received and fur sale 
WM. S. MARTIEN 
dec4 Corner Seventh and George street, Phila: p---. 
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TO THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 


A 
» Accidents to. steam vessels in England, 12. 
Artillery, ancient, 16. Advice to a young professor, 18. 
Aged, to be remembered, 22. Animation, 28. 
discovery of use of, 36. 
Ansaireea, account of, 41. 
Abstinence, total 50. 
Affliction, reasons for, 58; use of, 125. 
Almshouse, Philadelphia 73. 
Anecdote of Webster, 84, of Johnson, 84. 
Auniversaries,70,81. Alexandria, 96. Arabs, 108. 
Authorship, pains of 116. Abraham tempted, 121. 
Avarice, preventive of, 126. 
Ability and Perfectioniem, 13). 
Andover, a day at, 133. Animal magnetiam, 144, 182. 
Apostolic succession, 145, 157, 161, 168, 169, 202; 
Reformers on, 157. 


Simythe’s work on, 154, 162, 191. 
Am I a Christian? 146. 
Atonement, Adam Sith on, 149. 
American Board, | Alexander (Dr.) portrait of 157. 
Almanacks for 1842, 158. Astronomy, grandeur of, 176. 
Agricultural, 184, 192, 244,208, Affaire of Life, 189. 

B 
Boards, ecclesiastical, defence of, 2; of Publication, 22. 
arts of the church, 98, 170. 
wn, n, of Pri ill, i i 
Balch, Dr. Sketch of, 205. 
Buonaparte, exhumation of, 16. Brazil, forests of, 16. 

nyan, remarks on his Pilgrim's Progress, 29 ;. speci- 

men of 57; relic of, 61 ; ni of, 64; prefiguration of 

Oxford theology by, 186. 
ae oe axe, 61. Baption, mode of, 36; of Paul, 133. 
Bible for the Blind, 36; sixty years ago, 38; Society, 

Pennsylvania, 43; and its doctrines, 66 ; distribution 

of, 73; importance of, 82; in India, 82; first Ameri- 

can translations, 114, 133; distribution, 150; among 

Seamen, 17). 

Books, an instrument of good, 50; curious old, 164. 
Biblical rebellion, 64. Brief Homily, 98. 
Backslider, 105. 

Bishops, plea for, 34; remarks on title of, 114, 173. 
Breckinridge, (Dr. J.) notices of death, 130, 138, 142, 


rning Erie, 152. 
, mud, 140, Bu of the Eri 
Benevolent operations, 158. 


carne Table te 177, 205. of, 184. 
iggs’ ( Dr.) case of,182.° Birds, migration 
Bucha ; of, 203. 


nan, Governor, 


Cc 
Church, ancient one, 2; Irish, not originally Romish, 5. 
rates, 6; “f Rome, 8; membership in, 14; man- 
ners in, 14; and State, 21; of Scotland, 17, 21, 38; 
rending, 42; of Scotland, 46; Presbyterian in “9 
d, 61; Scntland, 62; Records of Presbyterian, 62 ; 
Geneva, 65; of Scotland, letter from, 82; of Ire- 
land, letter from, 82; Extension, 83; Safety of, 94; 
Scotland, 109, 118, 127, 130, 139; in Canada, 130; in 
Nova Scotia, 137; Scotland, crisis in, 145; Continen- 
tal protestant, 149 ; Scotland, 153, 158, 165; Call to 
awake, 154; Triumph of, 177; Scotland, 182, 190; 
Schism in Romish in India, 185; in Ireland, 186; 
Scotland, 202, 205; prospering one, 206. 
Colporteurs, 13, 45, 137, 179. 
Convention, at Rochester, 14. Crucifixion, 14, 
Charity, blessedness of, 7; systematic, 42, 62. 
Christ, Sonship of, 14, 18; coming to, 77; preciousness 
of, 117; ee = blood, 125 ; example of, 195. 


Closet influence, Calamity, prospective, 22. 
Clocks, wonderful, 16. Calls, many, 9. 
Character, Scottish, 20. Caviller rebuked, 22. 
Contrast between content and discontent, 32. 
Critical times, 34. 

urse of Rome, 37. ituti i ition, 45. 
Colonization, 48, 120. 
Croats Patrick, superstitions at, 49. : 


Canaan, how farto? 49. Cooke and O'Connell, 

Constitution and Laws, 57. 

Correspondence between Bishop Doane and Mr. Board- 
man, 47, 50, 58, 86, 90, 141. 

‘Covenanter’s communion, 61, 141; preachers, 197. 

Confession, auricular, 61; of Augsburg, 65. 

Christians, in Levant, 61 ; in Jerusalem, 137 ; low spirit- 
ed, 189; weak, 195. 

Classification of religions, 72. 

Calvin, picture of his death bed, 73, 79; and Episcopa- 
cy, 202, 206. 

Curious document, 87. Child of one sense, 92. 

Charge of Judge Gibson in York case, 103. 

Children, care of, 113. 

Cheever’s letters from Spain, 120. 

Chart, ecclesiastical, 206. Creation, order in, 121. 

Congregational Home Missions, 133, 142. 

Coligny, (Admiral) death of, 137. | Catechism, 137. 

Changes to Episcopacy, 138. ns 

Conversion, singular, 143. Calvinism, 149. 

Coal, Irish, 152. 

Courts, civil, power of in ecclesiastical cases, 165. 

Crotty, the cunverted Popish priest, 169. 

Customs in Norway, 176. 

Census of the United States, 188. 

Christianity, Milman’s history of, 189. 

Diluvian remains, 1. 


D 
Death, of a student, 13; of children, submission under 
21; sting of, 70; the sting is sin. 74: terrihlenees of 
77; of Infidels and Christians, 101; destroyer of 
113; moment after, 121; causes of, 148. 


Dying prospects, 14. Divinity, comfortless, 18. 

Doing, necessity of, &c., 23, 

Dedication of church at Harmony, 205. 

the, 26. Dying wood, 32. 
f and dumb, re um, 41. 

Deaf Elder, 46. 

Dairy, London, 108. Dreams, thoughts, on, 121. 


Devotion, neglect of private, 125; transient, 177. 

Devotional Habits, 206. 

velopment, singular, | Dogs, city of, 188. 

Diocese of New York, 194. i ae 

Dialogue between Baptist and Jew, 197. 


E 

Elders, ordination of, 2; rights of 6, 26, 42, 70; agency 
of, 74; opinion of, 1 

Election, presidential, votes at, 12. 

Education, Board's circular, 18. Exploit, perilous, 20. 

Evenings, improvement of, 24. Excitement, the 26. 

Evidence, internal, 33. 

Excerpts from foreign papers, 33, 65. 

Earthquake at mount Ararat 35; at different places, 156. 

Egypt, notes on, 52. Egyptians, customs of, 129. 

—— of Isaiah xxii. 23—53. 

Episcopal, Presumption, 54; Episcopacy, spirit of, 77; 
Union 94; remarks on, 174; claim on Calvin, 202; 
Dr. Waddell, 202 ; excuse, 62; tested 66. 

Eloquence, pulpit, 65. Encyclical letter, 66. 

Earnestness in religion, 74. Explosion of boilers, 84. 

Elections,’ political, 110. Early fortunes, 136. 

English shopmen, 

Epitaphs, clerical, 142; old, 142. 

Exploring expedition, 144. Erastianism, 165. 

Example, noble, 172; worthy, 177. 

Experience, religious 3, 7 ; of young sailor, 178. 


F 
Funerals, Turkish, 8; two,118. Flood, on Lehigh, 17. 
Foreign Scraps, 21. items 37. Florida, Charch, in, 34. 
Fatal delay, 36. False rumour 45. 
Females, degradation of among Jews, 77. 
Forger, the condemned, 136. 
Family Union in Religion, 198. 


G 

Girard College, 22. Geological! discoveries, 60. 

Glyptodon, 60. Granite, 60. 

God, {a poem) 61; Omnipresence of, 113; Communion 
with 113. 

Gossiping, 64. 

General Assembly, minutes of, 85, 89, 134, 138, 149, 
166, 169, 174, of Church of Scotland 97, 101, 153; of 
Ireland, 137, 

Galileo, 108. General Conference of Maine, 114. 

Gladiatorial shows &c. 136. Guide to Benlomond, 105. 

Greenleaf’s case, 142. Gleanings and Sketches, 167. 

Golden Wall, 186. Give and take, 186. 


Horse, treatment of, 8. 

Huber, Rev. Joseph, excommunication, 10. 

Huntingdon, (countess) death of, 13. 

Heman’s (Mrs.) last illness, 21. 

Hale, (Sir Matthew,) his rules, 21. 

Happiness, search for, 

Holiness, Ministerial, 30. 

Hint for all concerned, 39. 

Heart of Marquis of Montrose. 40. 

Hardships, editorial, 42. Howard, death of, 49. 

Hodge on Romans, in French, 50; Mr. Baird's letters 
concerning, 

Hearers, duty of, 57. 

Harrison, President, his death, 58, 59, 62, funeral dis- 
courses on, 70, 78, 118. 

Humiliation, national 66, 67; resolutions of Presbytery 
of New York and North River, concerning 74. 

Hervey, death of, 75. Heretical, teachers, craft of, 109. 

Holy Land, 113. Heave. , 114. 

Hall, (Wm. M.) case 122, 150; vindication, 161, 182. 

Henry, (Matthew) notice of, 129. High pressure, 166. 

Hass, John martyrdom of, 176. ' 

Hughes, (Bishop) and Elections, 178, 182, 186, 194. 

Hindoo Ceremony, 183. Heathenism, bLorrors of, 186. 

Herculaneum, 196. 


Heber, Bishop, 28. 
Happy blunder, 36. 


T&J 
Jews, rescue from ution, 4; restoration 6; move- 
ment of, 19; baptism of, 50; miraculous dispersion of, 
177 ; division among, 181. 
Jewess, memoir of converted, 193; 197. Jerusalem, 50. 
Intellect, march of, 14. Immortal, The, 20. 
Treland, Synod of, 23. Impressions, transient, 25. 
Justification without works, 31; Apostle James on, 105. 
India, letter from, 38 ; British idolatry in, 183. 
Jay, Rev. Wm. notice of, 42. 
Inaugural Address by President Harrison, 44; do by 
Vice President Tyler, 44. 
Trish wife, 52. 
Idolatry, British countenancing of, 45;in India, 169, 183. 


Inferences, 130. 
Impiety, horrid, 182. 


K 
Kennedy, Judge, charge o Tork, 201. 


Letter, pastoral, (Newton 1, from Texas, 83; 
to Walter Scott eicumee, | ; pastoral of Harris- 


Libraries, Congregational, 54, 74, 166, 178. 
Lafayette College, 75. Liturgy,97. Life and death, 97. 
Light reading, 107. Lord knoweth his own, II. 
_Lord’s Supper, ration for, 125; wine at 178. 
Lynch law, 130. Last words of James King, 136. 
Lightning, protection from 144, 148, 152. 

Lawyer, the young, 156. 

Laborious and useful men, 174. 


M 

Ministers, prospective want of, 2; hardships of, 2; few 
6; prospective supply of, 6; outcry against, 15 ; 
for heathen, 18; new one, 41 ; contrasted, 61 ; salaries, 
142; a gift, 157; to be paid, 183; too much required 
of, 165; engaged in duty, 195. 

Ministry, Gospel 67, call to, 142, choice of as profession, 
149, candidates for 151, 186; who will go? 186; la. 
bours of, 206. 

Missions, South Seas, 4; New Zealand, 5; Ashantee, 9; 
Beyroot, 10; thoughts on, 14, 19, 22, 26, 30, 34, 28, 
43, 46,54; Northern Syria, 17; New Zealand, 17 ; Ro- 
man Catholic, 25; Asia, 39 ; Remarks on Sandwich Is- 
lands, 30; in Ireland 33; India, 33; New Zealand and 
Labrador, 37; Africa, 338; suggestions on, 43; India, 
45; Orissa, 49; Canada, 72; Asia Minor, 82; India, 
102; India, 110, 141, 142; Caffre, 149; Liberia 159 ; 
Congregational Home, 178; Presbyterain, 179 ; South 
Seas, 185; to Jerusalem, 189 ; South Seas, 193; West- 
ern Africa, 193; South Africa, 193; items, 194; me- 
dical to China, 204; Irish home, 204. 

Missionaries, departure of, 14; return of, 39. 

Morrison Dr. of China, 5. Moral suasion, 6. 

Mexican antiquities, 12. 

Martyr, of Seville, 8; death of a, 14. 


Meteors in Hungary, 2U8. Mozart's Requiem, 12. 
Measuring corn, a met 8. 
Manual labour farm, 12. Messiah, 17. 


Monrovia, letter from, 22. 

Mortality, among professions, 24; in France, 28. 

Missourium, 24. Mechanic's american, 24. 

Mind, carnal and spiritual, 25; purifying and defiling 
influence of, 49. 

Mormonites, 32, 134. 

Mania a Potu, 32, Madagascar, martyrdom at, 35. 

Mississippi and Missouri, junction of, 36, 

Miscellaneous articles, 52, 56, 60, 68, 72, 76, 80, 84, 96, 
100, 104, 108, 112, 116, 120, 124, 128, 132, 136, 140, 
144, 156, 160, 172, 176, 180, 184, 188, 192, 196, 200, 204. 

Mclivaine and Seabury, 58. 

Mathematical Problem, 83. 

Memior of Rev. J. A. Peabody, 100. 

Miasma of Africa, 116. 

Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, 132. 

Mother, an unconverted, 133. Movement, onward 155. 

Marriages, Mixed 170; law of, among Methodists, 173. 

McLeod, acquittal of, 172. 

Manifesto, of minority in Church of Scotland, 173. 

Mass, ecclesiastical, 178, Meditation, seasons of 179. 

Malta, and Shipwreck of Paul, 180. 

Montgomery, the poet 185. 

Memoranda of a Pious Boy, 198. Marshall’s, case, 202. 


Morgue, the 116. 


N 
Nilus, the Hermit, 1. New Zealanders, their singing, 1. 
New Year, reflections on, 2. ay 
Narrative, interesting, 16, 27; of Mrs. Noble, 148, 152, 
Nunnery at Edinburgh, 20. N arcotics, danger of, 32. 
New York, church building in, 46. Napolean in Italy, 60. 
Notices of London Religious Societies, 93, 
Noone perishes alone, 94. 
Neff, Felix, recollections of, 113. 


woe on early history of Presbyterian church, 146, 150, 


No part with Christ, 185. 


Niagara, falls of, 196. Necessity of Church, 202, 


O 

Gale Hardy, 3. Dr. Jno. Geddes, 

3. illiam Stevenson, 3. Elizabeth Frances Mc- 
Calla, 7. Dan. K. Southworth, 15. Mrs. Gertrude 
Nott, 15. Mrs. Elizabeth L. Kirkpatrick, 19. Joseph 
Donaghey, 19. Rev. Francis Rutherford, 19. Joseph 
Gilleland, 19. Wm. Moorhead, 19. Dr. Jacob Green, 
23. Robert Gosman, 23. Mrs. Hannah Ambler, 39. 
Rev. Clement Read, 43. Rev. F. A. Rauch, D.D. 43. 
Miss Louisa Packard, 47. John Paxton, M. D. 47. 
Miss M. M. Haslett, 47. Mrs. Hannah L. Dales, 51. 
Mrs. Mary McClellan, 51. Asher Miner, 51. Henr 
Rankin, 55. John Vansant, 55. Wzm.- Carter, 53 
Mrs. Sarah A. More, 67. Mrs. Christina Beatty, 67. 
Mrs. H. Birnie, 79. Archibald Steward, 83. Rev- 
R. G. Linn, 91. Rev. Shadrach H. Terry, 99. Rev. 
Samuel Tait, 99. David Beaver, 99. Richard Har- 
rison, 99. James C. Clark, 103. Rev. Joseph S. 
Jones, 103. John Campbell Harris, 107. Adeline 
Nealy, 107. Jane S. Latta, 111. Eliza Ann Best, 
11h Rew. Philo F. Phelps, 119. Sarah McBride, 
119. Marguretta M. Darrach. 123. Margaret A. 
Bell, 123. Polly Wells, 123. Joseph Moody, 127. 
Thomas Evans, 131. Jemima Bacon, 135. Rev. Jas. 
L. Sloss, 139. Mary Porter, 139. Rev. Philo F. 
Phelps, 138. Rev. S.G. Winchester, 142, Edward 
C. Caldwell, 143. Harriet A. Holmes, 143. Sarah L. 
Vanmeter, 143. Jane McCalla, 143. Joseph Nourse, 
147. Thomas Eastburn, M. D., 147. Rev. Simeon 
Crane, 154. Jesse Millar, 159. Joseph Nourse, 160. 
Rev. John H. Redington, 163. Calender Irvine, 167. 
Margaret A. Mahaffey, 167. Wm. D. Bell,171. Me- 
linda Christy,175. Rev. John B. McCoy,179. Rev. 
John McKinley, 179. Mrs. McCorkle, 183. Mrs. 
Maria Ross, 1 Miss Elizabeth Latta, 191. Rev. 
George Mairs, 195. Miss Mary Louisa Fyler, 203. 
Mrs, Elizabeth Jones, 203, Miss Eliza Tompkins, 203. 
Oxfordism, 46, 47, 50,51, 61, 62, 65,70, 78, 97, 146, 165. 
Oxford, some good at, 54. Old age, pleasures of, 187. 
Oberlin, disorders at, 10, 40, 42. . 
One thing thou lackest, 40. 
Overtaxing physical energies, 138. 


P 

Poetry.—Lines for a frend, 1. Dead sea, 4. Value ofa 

moment, 4. Man’s refuge, 4. This year thou shalt 

die, 7. Homes and Graves,8. Martyred Mission. 
aries, 8. Its an awful thing &c., 10. Funeral Bell, 

12. Catechism, 12. Christians Request, 12. The 

Saviour'’s Eye, 14. Hymn to Waldenses, 16. ‘Thought- 

less word, 16. Preachiug of Flowers,16. My Moth. 

er, 20. Watching and aoe, 20. Pilgrim’s May 

Song, 24. Trustin God, 24. Noble Sailor. 24. Sow 

thy seed, 28. Dead Sea, 32. Stranger’s Lament, 22. 

Pilgrim's address to Deity, 32. He chaungeth not, 36. 

Mary at the Sepulchre, 36. All isvanity, 37. The 

dead Son, 40. Common Blessings 40. Life,40. A 

Beggar, 44. The dying Girl, 44. Hebrew Melody, 

48. The burial at sea, 48. A brighter world than 

this, 48. Fountain in the Desert, 52, Peace, 56. 

The day of rest,56. Hymns of the Church yard, 56. 

The heart knoweth its betterness, 57. The Sabbath 

has come, 57. The course of life, 60. Early rising, 

60. God,61. Mariners’ Hymn, 64. Vesper Hymn, 

64. Aged Genius, 64. Hymn, 67. Lines by Wolfe, 

68. Father tohis motherless children, 65. Missionary 

Hymn, 69. The Pearl of great price, 72. Family Altar, 

72. Beautiful Snow, 72. I know that my Redeemer 

lives, 74. Address,75. Try again,76. Death of the 

young, 76. Spring, 76. Persecution of the Cuvenanters, 

76. Prospect of death, 80. Lord’s prayer, 80. Jerusa. 

lem, 84. Unrecorded graves, 84. Flowers, 88. Red Sea, 

88. Prayer of David, 96. A prayer, 96. Value ofa 

moment, 96. Scoffer’s Wife, 100. Rainbow, 100. 

Weathercock, 104. Bark of Life, 104. Humming 

bird, 108. Heaven,108. Family meeting,112. The 

President, 112. Lines, 115. Death of a friend, 116. 

Tear of pity, 116. Before the ge draw nigh, 120. 

Dying Sceptic and Christian, 120. The contrast, 124. 

Sacramental Hymn, 125. Loss of the President, 126. 

Thoughts, 128. Memory of Joys past, 128. Mission- 

ary meeting, 129. City of the great King, 129. 

Paraphrase of Heb. xii. 1—2, 132. Vision of the 

Millenium, 135. ‘The great World, 136. The spirit 

sleepeth not, 140. The wife’s appeal, 140. he 

Lord in his temple, 144. To the sea, 144. Sacra- 

mental Hymn, 148. Harvest Home, 152. Temner- 

ance Hymn, 152. Broken ties, 156. Lines,156. My 
sisters grave, 160. Jewish Pilgrim, 164. The mo. 

ther summoned, 164. The world a fleeting show, 165. 

Dirge fora young girl, 165. The Infidel, 18. 

Pilgrim’s Song, 169. Prayer of the mariner's mother, 

172. Dying Boy, 176. Fountain in the Desert, 176. 

Affliction of the Jews, 177. The long prayer, 178. 

The spirit sleepeth not, 180. Abide with us, 180. 

Come to the waters, 184. A night storm, 184. 

Memory of the past, 185. Charity, 188. Autumn, 188. 

Death of the flowers, 188. Death,189. The Veteran, 

192. Idle words, 192. Ruse to the dead, 196. Fame, 

Wealth, Beauty, and Religion, 196. On the Church, 

204. The Pension, 204. Evening Hymn, 204. For- 

saking all for Christ, 208. } 

Presbyterian, the, its enlargement, 2. 

Popery, 3, 6, 10, 14, 18, 22, 31; Perversion to, 6; Mis- 
sionary society of, 6; Its doctrine of no faith with 
heretics, 21; Dangers of, 30; Popish sermon, re- 
marks on, 31; disturbance by papists, 31; in United 
States, 31 ; and school fund, 34 ; curse by, 37; arts of, 39. 
progress of, 40 ; zeal of 42, 44 ; Popery, in New Zealand, 
45; a priest refuted, 45; in Sandwich Islands, 46; at 
Elections, 50; controversy, 54, 57, 66; policy of in 
France, 57, 66; origin of, 94. in France, 96; Singular 
devotion to, 170; in Spain, 173; distinction concerning 
persecution, 

Protest, 95. 

Prayer, to God of the harvest, 6; meeting, 10, 15, 19, 
22, 30, 35; Motives to, 39 ; for nations, 46; family, 53 ; 

wer of, 109; for increase of ministers, 162; Assem- 
ly’s day of prayer, 174; for more labourers, 182, 198; 

Psalmody, hints on, 7; report of Committee on, 90, 

Pay your debts, 8. 

Postage, hints on, 8; in England, 40. 


Presbytery, of Caledonia, 10; 


burg P 

intelligence from, 1. 
one, 4. w, without penalt 19; and gospe 3. 

w suits, 207 102; Neshaminey 1 
Liberty, spiritaa!l 22. 
Liberality, Christian 30, 94, 110, 114, 118, 134. 
Lamentation, a Unitarian, 30. immer, anecdote of, 36. Pa 
Luck, Fortune, &c, 69. 


Projects, excellent, 14. 
Popes Lament, 14; and Cardinals, 44. 

Pierpont, stricture on, 15. 
Providence, illustrated, 16; divine, 69 ; scale of, 130. 
Piety, in a wife, 19 ; Cheerful, 66. 

Phillipe, Louis, life of, 28. Polar Sea, 28. 
Picture of idolatry, 28. Prophet in Arabia, 79. 
Puseyism, 31 ; in Scotland, 173. 


| Puritans, persecution of, 32. Poor man doing good, 33. 


Presentiment, 36. Palm trees in Palestine, 40. 
Paraphrase on Matt. ix. 14, &c. 
Papists, conversion of, 49. 
Presbyterianism in the Sandwich 
rica in 1775, 53; defended, 70; remarks on, 194. 
wnees, account of, 60. 

Penitentiary, Pennsylvania, 75. 

Plants, exudation of, 60. 

Preacher, a fashionable one, 60. 


Portraits of Scotchmen, 145; gallery of, 198. 

People had a mind to the work, 150. 

Pride, considerations to subdue, 164. : 

Pulpit, power of, 175. Plague in London, 192. 


Q 
Quackery, 18; in the Pulpit, 174. 


Reviews, 2, 26, 34, 42, 46, 62, 66, 74, 94, 98, 196, 110, 
122, = 142, 146, 150, 154, 158, 170, 174, 182, 194, 
202 


Religion, in France, 6; reformed, not a novelty, 69; of 
the world, 77; experimental, 97; philosophy of, 106; 
in Italy, 173; indifference to, 186; in daily business, 


205. 
Relapsed, 42. Richmond, Leigh, anecdote of, 13. 
Relics, 13. Reply, striking one, 46. 


Revival, thoughts on, 22; in Wales, 25; spurious, 109 ; 
at Indianapolis, 154; in Church of Scotland, 157; in 

Missouri, 166. 
esponse, quick, 38; another, 

54. Result, 70. 

Reflections, a, 74; on death of ministers, 146 ; on bar- 
ren wastes, 178. 

Reports, of Board of Foreign Missions, 92; of various 
institutions to General Assembly, 93. 

Rural scenery, 94. Return to exscinded region, 102. 

Razafy, sketch of, 105. Reason, things against, 113. 

Rese, bishop and Pope, 121, 125, 126. 

Rutger’s street church, 122. 

Rules to regulate jests,140. Reproof, faithful, 141. 

Return of new-school men, 162. 

Redington, Rev. J. H., notice of his death, 166. 

Remnant found, 168. Road to Ruin, 182, 184. 

Scripture, difficult explaincd, 1; Matt. x. 42; explain- 
ed, 117. 

Shakspeare, quoting, 1. Singing praises, a duty, 2. 

Society, Youths’ Missionary, 9. 

Switzerland, condition of, 9. 

Scraps, foreign, 9; religious, 141; foreign, 203 ; for the 
unready, 206. 

Sermon, in Rome, 13; before the Assembly, 88; on 
trade, 132; Funeral, 195. 

Such is life, 13. School fund, 14. 

Siberia, expedition to, 24. Snow crystals, 

Steel ore, 28. 

Statistics, of Roman Catholics, 17; literary, 
school, 74, 90; in France, 124; Chur 
Six sides, 18. 
Sabbath observance, memorial on, 29 ; desecration of, 

30, 38, 40; observance, 58, 74, 102; mails, 145, 161; 

desecration by railways, 206. 
Sect, singular one in India, 33; ancient, 68. 
Soldier, praying one, 33. Songs, profane, 35. 
Socialists in England, 36. Signs of the times 38. 
Sovereigns of the world,40. Superstitions, 42. 
Self-deception, 54. Strawberry, culture of, 64. 
Strathbogie case, 69. Sayings of Isaac Walton, 69. 
Saviour discovered, 69. Sandwich Islands, 73. 
Sin, strength of the law, 78. 
Sunday school Union, report of, 87. 
Speech before Bible Society, 92. 
Schism, offspring of error, 95. Summer Curates, 102. 
Story, strange 113. Steven’s Travels, 124. 
Seamen and Emigrants, 124. 
Sensibility spiritual, 125. Springs, medicinal, 126. 
Separate state of souls, 133. Sunday reading, 157. 
Solitude for ministers, 165. Salvation of the Lord, 170. 
Synod of Albany, 171 ; of Philadelphia, 174; Virginia, 
181; New York,181; New Jersey, 181. 
Seminary at Princeton, 178. 
Seaman’s friend society, 185. Sailors’ Letter, 199. 
Sketch, characteristic 193. Seventeenth Article, 194. 


free 


; of New- 
178. 


Theatricals, 10, 115. Taxation no tyranny, 23. 


-| Temperance in Ireland, 28; early action on, 72; true 


basis, 204 

Tea, cultivation of, in America, 40. 

Trust, the, 50, 54; in God, 106. 

Travels about the city, 54. Talent consecrated, 58. 
Tyler, President, his recommendation for a day of pray- 
er, 62; his address to the people, 63. 

Temper, 78. Tribes, lost of Israel, 85- 
They know not what they do, 102. 

Truth, power of, 121 ; perpetuated, 130. 
Thompsonville, Connecticut, church at, 123. 

Tract Society, American, 126, 130, 134, 138, 
Tholuck and Stewart, 170. 

Thoughts on death of Miss Vodges, 194. 


U&V 
Votes for President and Vice-President from 1796 to 
1840, 12. 

Virginia, in former days, 13. 

Venn, (Rev. H.) anecdote of, 21. 

Ursuline Manual, 26. Universalism, 30. 
Veracity, popish, 38. Unitarian views, 46. 
Unitarianism and its affinities, 114; historical sketch 
of, 133, 138, 141. 

Ultraism, 53. Village sketch, 57. 
Victory over death, 83. Unity, 98, 133. 
Vexation and disappointment, 102. 

Variations of Protestantism, 106. 

Unbelievers in old age, 125. 

Union, and anti-union, 126; call tu 158. 

Voleano of Kilauea, 128. Village church yard, 129. 
Universalists, text, 158; offended, 189. 

Ww 

Wilberforce’s view, 2. Way to sink a preacher, 9. 
War, thoughts on, 10; horrors of, 76; ditto 180. 
Weight of military men, 12. Whale fishing, 20. 
Washington, virtue of 34; personal character of, 196. 
Will, execute your own, 38, 46. 

What can the church do? 42, Witchcraft, 54. 
West, wants of the, 66, 158. Warriors and cat, 76. 
Water spouts, 80. Word of Life, holding forth, 106. 
Wealth, an obstacle to salvation 138. 

Weather wisdom, 140. 

Winchester (Rev. S. G.) notices of deatli, 142, 146 ; tribute 
to his memory 181, 190. 

Wodrow Society, 189. Wreck, 206, Year, close of, 206 


AGRICULTURAL. 
Care or Srocx.—At seasonable times, we 
have spoken of the producing and gathering in 
of hay, roots, &c.; also of the importance of 
making the barn comfortable. Without feed, 
and comfortable lodging, stock will not thrive. 
But these alone are not all that the farmer may 
profitably allow to his domestic animals. 
Kindness or gentleness in the general treat- 
ment of all animals, is quite conducive to their 
enjoyment and thrift; we therefore recommend 
the employment of kind tones and gentle action 
towards the inmates of the barn. No matter 
how large your outlay of kindness, for the in- 
vestment will yield a good interest. 
The card and currycomb, exciting the action 
of the skin, help to increase the circulation, and 
to give health and vigour to the animal. The 
cow being generally confined to the yard in 
winter, and accustomed to but little exercise, 
requires carding and rubbing more than the ox, 
whose exercise will open the pores of the skin 
and help to keep up good circulation through- 
out the system. And yet it is the oz, that goes 
into company with his owner, whose hide is 
rubbed down with elbow grease ; while the cow, 
needing it more, is seldom thus favoured. A 
good carding, each morning, will be found eco- 
nomical food for your beasts. 
Let all your animals be so well littered that 
their bed shall be dry and comfortable. Sides 
bedaubed and wet with excrements, must be 
both uncomfortable and unhealthy. 

Feed out your hay in small quantities at a 
time: the cattle relish better that which has 
just been before them, than that which they 
have fouled by their breath. Mix a variety of 
kinds together; fresh meadow hay, salt marsh 
hay, oat of barley straw, English hay ; these, 
or whatever other ingredients you may have, it 
is often well to mix thoroughly and feed out to 
the stock. The proportions must be determined 
by the quantity of each that is to be consumed 
in the course of the winter ; but make your cal- 
culations so as to have the food become better 
in quality towards spring, than it is in mid- 
winter. 

All hay, before being fed out, should be well 
shaken up. The more the straws crosses each 
other, and the lighter they lay one upon the 
other, the better will they be masticated, and 
the more nourishment will they afford. 

Like their owners, cattle relish variety, and 
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plentifully fed with hay of the finest quality. 
Roots are fed out profuse 


doubts; but we have sometimes thought that 
where more than a peck, or, at most, a peck 
and a half per day, is given to a cow, that the 
excess above this quantity is much less service- 
able than the first peck. <A large quantity is 
too loosening, and produces an irritation which 
causes much of the food to pass off too rapidly, 
and before it has givea out the nourishment it 
would have furnished had it been longer retain- 
ed. Where such results follow, though your 
stock may thrive, yet the keeping is expensive. 
We deem it doubtful whether the use of roots 
diminishes to any considerable extent the quan- 
tity of hay which an animal requires; but 
where roots are used, meaner hay will answer 
the purpose, and the stock will come out in 
much better condition in the spring. 

Be regular in your hours of feeding. This 
regularity contributes much to the quiet and 
contentment of all animals. 

Keep the barn floor clean; a broom should 
always be kept there and frequently used. 
Save every thing that the stock can be made to 
eat. The time spent in the barn in preparing 
the feed, and in keeping the animals clean and 
comfortable, is far from being thrown awzy. 

Water should always be in the barn-yard, 
and it is desirable to have it under cover. 

The testimony in regard to the economy of 
chopping hay and straw, is strong and full.— 
N. E. Farmer. 

Roration oF Crops.—This is a subject of 
great interest to the farmer ; and vet few points 
in Agriculture. are less understood, The im- 
portance of the systematic rotation in crops is 
nowhere set forth in briefer or clearer terms 
than in one of the Agricultural lectures of Dr. 
Daubency, Professor of Rural Economy in the 
University of Oxford. 

«Those plants ought to succeed each other 
which contain different chemical ingredients,” 
says the intelligent Professor, “so that the 
quantities of each which the soil at any given 
time contains may be absorbed in an equal ra- 
tio. Thus a productive crop of corn could not 
be obtained without the phosphates of lime and 
magnesia, which are present in the grain, nor 
without the silicate of potass, which gives sta- 
bility to the stalks. It would be injudicious, 
therefore to sow any plant that required much 
of any of the above ingredients, immediately 
after having diminished the amount of them 
present in the soil by a crop of wheat or any 
| other kind of corn. But on the other hand, 
leguminous plants, such as beans, are well cal- 
culated to succeed to crops of corn, because 
they contain no free alkilis, and less than one 
per cent. of the phosphates. They thrive, there- 
fore, even where these ingredients have been 
withdrawn, and during theft ‘growth afford time 
for the ground to obtain a fresh supply of them 
by a further disintegration of the subjacent 
rock. For the same reason, wheat and tobac- 
co may sometimes be reared in succession in a 
soil rich in potass, because the latter plant re- 
quires none of these phosphoric salts which 
are present in wheat. In order, however, to 
proceed upon certain data, it would be requisite 
that an analysis of the plants most useful to 
man should be accomplished in the different 
stages of their growth, a labour which has hith- 
erto been only partially undertaken. It is a 
curious fact that the same plant differs in con- 
stitution when grown in different climates. ‘Thus 
in the beet root, nitre takes the place of sugar 
when this plant is cultivated in the warm parts 
of France. ‘The explanation of this difference 
is probably as follows: t root contains, as 
an essential ingredient, ot Nl saccharine mat- 
ter, but also nitrogen; and it is probable that 
the two are mutually so connected together in 
the vegetable tissue that the one cannot exist 
without the other. The nitrogen being derived 
from the decomposition of ammonia, must be 
affected by any cause which diminishes the sup- 
ply of the latter; and in proportion as thie in- 
gredient is wanting the secretion of sugar will 
likewise fall off. Now it has been shown by 
Liebig, that the formation of nitric acid is ow- 
ing to the decomposition of ammonia ; and it is 
conceived by him.that the last products of the 
decomposition of animal bodies present them- 
selves in the form of ammonia in cold climates, 
and in that of nitric acid in warm ones. Hence 
in proportion to the amount of nitric acid form- 
ed, and of nitre absorbed by the plant, that of 
the nitrogen, and consequently that of the sac- 
charine matter present in it may be dimin- 
ished.” 

PuriricaTion oF Damacep Wueat.—The 
following account of a new process which has 
been invented by M. Emilie Bouchotte, for the 
purification of damaged wheat, is given in the 
Moniteur Industriel :—-A great improvement 
which has for‘some years past been introduced 
in the art of grinding, is the cleaning or purifi- 
cation of damaged wheat, either by the dry or 
humid method. ‘The winnowing seives of M. 
Niceville, which operate by centrifugal force, 
are quite sufficient, when the wheat is of tole- 
rably good quality, to clean the epidermis of the 
grain, {rom which it is required to take away 
the mould or small tuft opposite the germ ; 
which operation is performed very well by the 
rough surfaces of the moveable vanes, and of 
the case which encloses the apparatus, espe- 
cially when to this apparatus is added the ac- 
tion of a good ventilator of compressed air, and 
well arranged sifting cylinders. Such an ap- 
paratus, if well contrived in all its parts, an- 
swers for purifying wheat in the dry method, 
when the damage it has sustained is only exter- 
nal. When, however, the wheat is damaged 
by mildew, or the smut, or if the wheat that 
was once of good quality is damaged by some 
accident which gives it a mouldy smell, it is 
necessary to have recourse to purification by 
the humid process ; that is to say, by washing 
and artificial drying. In M. Bouchette’s plan, 
the washing is performed with quickness, which 
at the same time that it exposes the grain to the 
action of water sufficiently long to be well 
cleaned, does not allow it to be saturated. 
When this operation is finished, the grain passes 
into a very brisk agitator, which detaches by 
the agitation of each grain a portion of the wa- 
ter which adheres to the skin. From that it 
proceeds to the drying apparatus, which differs 
altogether from that adopted by M. de Mau- 
peon, for in M. Bouchette’s plan atmospheric 
air from a centrifugal ventilator which is turn- 
ed by the mill at the rate of a thousand times a 
minute, is forced intoachamber heated by steam 
to high temperature. In this chamber the ex- 
ternal air becomes heated, and its action on 
the wheat thus dries with great rapidity. It is 
this difference in the plan of drying in which 
the real improvement of M. Bouchette’s plan 
consists, for by knowing the number of cubic 
meters of air injected into the apparatus, the 


also the quantity of water absorbed by the 
wheat du:ing the washing, the operator is en- 
abled to determine the time requisite for the 
wheat to remain in contact with the hot air to 
become sufficiently dry.” 

Snerer Hussanpry.—The Boston Cultivator 
says that, according to the best calculation, there 
are 34,000,000 sheep in the Union. This is 
an increase of about 5,000,000 within three 
last years. These are worth, at a fair calcula- 
tion, 70,000,000 dollars. About one fifth of 
all these are found in the single State of New 
York. These sheep, at three sheep tq the acre, 
would require 11,000,000 acres for their keep, 
worth 12 dollars per acre, making the amount 
of 132,000,000 dollars invested in lands. The 
aggregate amount invested in sheep husbandry 
in the Uuited States is—In sh ep 68,000,000 
dollars, in land $2,000,000 dollars making 
200,000,000 dollars. ‘The annvy! crop of wool 
is estimated at 90,000,000 bbs., and worth nearly 
40,000,000 dollars. 


relished not only by animals that are made to 
eat mean hay, but also by those which are 


ly by some farmers 
to their stock. That they are valuable, no one 


quantity of caloric given out by the steam, and} 


FORSAKING ALL FOR CHRIST. 


The following beautiful and touching effu- 
sion of Christian devotedness, is said to have 
been written by a young lady who was banish- 
ed from her home for making a profession of 
religion, 


Jzsus, I my cross have taken 

All to leave and follow thee: 
Naked, poor, despis’d, forsaken, 

Thou, from hence, my all shall be; 
Perish every fond ambition, 

All I’ve sought, or hoped, or known, 
Yet how rich is my condition, 

God and heaven are still my own. 


Let the world despise and leave me, 
They have left my Saviour too ; 
Human hearts and looks deceive me, 
Thou art not, like them, untrue ; 
And whilst thou shalt smile upon me, 
God of wisdom, love, and might, 
Foes may hate, and friends may scorn me, 
Show thy face, and all is bright. 


Go, then, earthly fame, and treasure, 
Come, disaster, scorn, and pain, 

In thy service pain is pleasure, 
With thy favour loss is gain. 

I have called thee Abba, Father, 
I have set my heart on thee, 

Storms may howl, and clouds may gather, 
All must work for good to me. 


Man may trouble and distress me, 
*T will but drive me to thy breast ; 
Life with trials hard may press me, 
Heaven will bring me sweeter rest. 
Oh! ’tis not in grief to harm me, 
While thy love is left to me ; 
Oh! ’twere not in joy to charm me, 
Were that joy unmix’d with thee. 


Soul, then know thy full salvation, 

Rise o’er sin, and fear, and care, 
Joy to find in every station 

Something stili to do or hear ; 
Think what spirit dwells within thee ; 

Think what Father’s smiles are thine ; 
Think that Jesus died to win thee : 

Child of heaven, canst thou repine? 
Haste thee og from grace to glory, 

Arm’d by faith, and winged by prayer ; 
Heaven’s eternal days before thee, 

God’s own hand shall guide thee there. 
Soon shall close thy earthly mission, 

Soon shall pass thy pilgrim days; 
Hope shall change to glad fruition, 

Faith to sight, and prayer to praise. 


Fromthe Allgemeine Zeitung. 
SHOWER OF METEORIC STONES IN HUNGARY. 


A gentleman arrived lately at Vienna from 
Hungary with a bag of small stones of iron for- 
mation, and wished a cross to be made out of 
them for his wife, saying that they had lately 
fallen from heaven in his neighbourhood. The 
man’s story appeared worthy of belief, but most 
persons knowing in these matters disbelieved 
him. The stones were so very different from 
all meteoric stones, and so like certain terres- 
trial minerals, that every one suspected it was 
at the best a mistake. Nevertheless I was not 
quite satisfied, and as the matter might prove of 
great scientific interest, | determined to repair 
to the spot where it was said to have occurred. 
My trouble was richly rewarded. On the 21st 


of September I left Vienna, and met at Zinken- 
dorf tho woll known Ceunt Stophiu 


who confirmed the truth of the account, as it 
had taken place at Iwan, on the estate of his 
brother, Count Paul Széchenyi. ‘The Count 
was good enough to accompany our traveller, 
who goes on to relate as follows :—* We first 
spoke with the clergyman of Lovo John Tatay, 
a man of intelligence, who informed us that on 
the 10th of August, between nine and ten in 
the evening, he was going home in the dark. 
The air was still, when suddenly a tolerably 
sharp shower came on, and he was struck so 
severely on the face that he was compelled to 
protect it with his cloak, from what he took 
to be the most curious hail-storm he had ever 
experienced. Arrived at Ucjees, we met a 
number of clergymen and Government officers, 
who had met together to celebrate a family festi- 
val; these talked of the matter as admitting of 
not a shadow of doubt, and related to mea 
quantity of particulars ; and I prevailed on one 
of the most communicative to go with me to the 
spot where the phenomenon had taken place, to 
convince myself of the fact. All the officers 
joined the party, and we went in a long train 
of carriages tolwan. I was then led into the hut 
of one Joseph Horwath, an old maize-tender, 
who understood some German. He also rela- 
ted that at ten o’clock on the night ip question, 
it being very dark, he was forced to seek shel- 
ter in his hut from a shower which came on, but 
having leit his pipe-stick outside, he went to 
fetch it, when hail stones beat so violently on 
his head that the pain was intolerable, and next 
day his head was swollen. At the same time 
he could perceive nothing white before the hut, 
which must have been the case had it been hail ; 
he therefore reached his hat out of the door to 
catch some of this very extraordinary hail, as he 
thought, which was falling. On drawing in his 
hat again, and feeling in the dark the stones in 
his hat, he thought they could not be hail-stones, 
and put the hat by on purpose to examine the 
contents the next morning. What was his as- 
tonishment when he found next morning a quanti- 
ty of blackish brown stones in his hat, such as 
he had never seen before. This appeared so 
wonderful that he took them to the wood inspec- 
tor, Mr. Loschener. ‘This person was present, 
and confirmed the truth of the man’s statement, 
drawing out at the same time, as a proof, a 
handful of the stones, which he gave me.” A 
horse-herd, Joseph Toth, who was riding home 
the same evening, fromthe vast plain which 
lies around, also confirmed the account, and 
stated that the hand and arm which held the 
reins were next morning much swollen from the 
strokes of the stones. The Baron then con- 
tinues :—** I now examined the fields around, 
and found all over stones lying about of the same 
kind as those described by the maize-tender. 
Each minute I descried thousands and thou- 
ty, collected a quantity of them. I was 
the ducted through gardens, maize-fields, 
and gourd-grounds, and | found the leaves all 
over pierced through in a peculiar manner, and 
the brownish corns lying among and between 
them which had occasioned the injury. The 
soil of this neighbourhood was a whitish fine 
kind of sand, and here and there mixed with 
loam through the cultivation. In some places 
ditches had been dug, and here the white sand 
was thrown up, which enabled me to judge 
very accurately of the quantity and size of the 
stones which had fallen. On a spot of this de- 
scription I determined to ascertain whether the 
soil itself might not contain something similar to 
the stones, and broke many pieces of earth, rub- 
bing them in my hands to meal, but, with all = 
care, | could discover nothing in the soil at all 
like the small bodies which lay in such count- 
less multitudes on the surface.” By observa- 


tion subsequently made, he discovered that the 
stones fell from west to east, at an angle 2 
about forty-five degrees. 

The circumstances of this meteoric shower 


at Iwan are entirely different in all respects 
from any that are known to have taken place. 


Generally speaking, they occur accompanied 
with fire and flames, thunder, &c., and the 
stones fall hissing and smoking to the earth. 
Nothing of this kind took place at Iwan. On 
the contrary, so dense was the darkness that 
the ‘horse-herd complained he could scarcely 
see his way home. No light at all was visible. 
Instead of warmth the stones brought cold along 
with them, and the maize-tender assured me 
that the balls he felt were not only quite cold, 
but that the temperature became at the same 
time quite frosty. ‘This account was confirmed 
by the clergyman, Tatay. As is well known, 
the 10th of August was one of the days cele- 
brated for shooting stars, and this the Baron 
considers to be in some way connected with the 
phenomenon. ‘The weather at Iwan was very 
clear in the morning. At noon fleecy clouds 
formed themselves, and between four and five 
o’clock in the evening a wind sprung up, which 
increased into a storm and regular whirlwind, 
which continued for some time, accompanied b 
violent rain. Between eight and nine pr 
all again was tranquil, and the weather remain- 
ed so till ten o’clock, when the shower before 
mentioned took place. Curious enough, not- 
withstanding the air was quiet, the stones fell 
at a considerable angle, which shows some 
other power must have been working on them 
as well as their gravity. 

The well-known meteorite of Agram was 
driven many yards deep into the earth ; this was 
not the case here, in consequence of the bodies 
being much smaller; but at Iwan they were 
driven in some instances half an inch deep into 
moist soil. The size was very various. | have 
some which are as large as a hazel nut; most 
are as big as a pea, or grain of millet ; but I saw 
many thousands on the ground not so big as a 
poppy seed. ‘I'he colour is in general blackish- 
brown on the exterior. The interior is partly 
gray-brown, partly blackish-blue, and mixed 
besides with a yellow and sometimes reddish 
substance ; between these are shiny metallinous 
substances ; the superficies is contrary to the 
generality of meteorites, not of a dresy nature, 
which circumstance agrees with the fact of their 
having fallen without any of its accompani- 
ments. Their form is spheroidical, but with 
many irregularities ; but few are quite globular, 
most of them are blunted at the corners, and 
like hailstones. ‘Their conformation is clearly 
in concentric coverings, and there is also a nu- 
cleus, round which consecutive layers were 
placed, and so little firmness have they, that 
most can be broken through with the thumb- 
nail. Many of them make a slight stain, very 
few are hard, and scarcely any have a smooth 
surface. The specific gravity, in consequence 
of many porosities discoverable in the interior, 
is irregular, and varies from two to three. They 
have no effect on the magnet. As yet there 
has been no time for a regular chymical analy- 
sis, but this will immediately take place. The 
chief ingredients are oxydate of iron, oxide of 
iron, and oxyhydrate of iron, as well as flint, 
lime, and clay earth. ‘The oxyhydrate of iron 
is very astonishing, and perhaps never heard of 
in the history of meteorites. He supposes that 
on every half inch of ground there was one of 
the stones, and computing the extent of country 
covered, he considers that about 350,000 millions 
must have failen. He considers that 10,000 of 
these, of all sizes, go to a pound ; and, therefore, 
the weight of all those fallen must have been 
about 350,000 quintals. This enlightened Cor- 
respondent afterwards goes into lengthy specu- 
lation on the origin of this phenomenon, and he 
considers them to be planetary bodies of the 
same age as Jupiter, Saturn, &c., and even 
thinks this most extraordinary phenomenon will 
prove an epoch in geological as well as astro- 
nomical observations. 


WALTER SCOTT'S ADVICE TO HIS SON CHARLES. 

‘*] cannot too strongly impress upon your 
mind, that labour is the condition which God 
has imposed on us in every station of life. 
‘There is nothing worth having that can be had 
withont it, fram the bread which the peacent 
wins with the sweat of his brow, to the sports 
by which the rich man must get rid of his en- 
nui. The only difference betwixt them is, that 
the poor man labours to get a dinner to his ap- 
petite, the rich man to get an appetite to his 
dinner. As for knowledge, it can no more be 
planted in the human mind, without labour, 
than a field of wheat can be produced without 
the previous use of the plough. ‘There is, in- 
deed, this difference, that chance or circum- 
stances may cause it that another shall reap 
what the former sows; but no man can be de- 
prived, whether by accident or misfortune, of 
the fruits of his own studies; and the liberal 
and extended acquisitions of knowledge which he 
makes are all for his own use. Labour, my 
dear boy, therefore, and improve the time. In 
youth our steps ars light, and our minds are 
ductile, and knowledge is easily laid wp. But, 
if we neglect our spring, our summers will be 
useless and contemptible, our harvest will be 
chaff, and the winter of old age unrespected and 
desolate.” 

Again: read my dear Charles, read, and read 
that which is useful. Man differs from birds 
and beasts, only because he has the means of 
availing himself of the knowledge acquired by 
his predecessors. ‘The swallow builds the same 
nest which its father and mother built, and the 


sparrow does not improve by the experience of | £sq 


its parents. The son of the learned pig, if it 
had one, would bea mere brute, only fit to 
make bacon of. It is not so with the human 
race. Our ancestors lodged in caves and wig- 
wams, where we construct palaces for the rich 
and comfortable dwellings for the poor; and 
why is this, but because our eye is enabled to 
look upon the past, to improve upon our ances- 
tors’ improvements, and to avoid their errors ? 
This can only be done by studying history, and 
comparing it with the passing events.” 


INDIANS- 

Mr. Catlin observes, and truly that great 
misapprehension prevails as to the character of 
the Indians ; and no wopder— 

“ An Indian is a beggar in Washington City, 
and a white man is almost equally so in the 
Mandan village. An Indian in Washington is 
mute, is dumb, and embarrassed; and so is a 
white man (and for the very same reasons) in 
this place—he has nobody to talk to. A wild 
Indian, to reach the civilized world, must needs 
travel some thousands of miles in vehicles of con- 
veyance, to which he is unaccustomed—through 
latitudes and longitudes which are new to him 
—living on food that he is unused to—star- 
ed and gazed at by the thousand and tens of 
thousands whom he cannot talk to—his heart 
grieving and his body sickening at the exhibi- 
tion of white men’s wealth and luxuries, which 
are enjoyed on the land, and over the bones of 
his ancestors. And at the end of his journey 
he stands (like a caged animal) to be scanned— 
to be criticised—to be pitied—and heralded to 
the world as a mute—as a brute, and a beggar. 
A white man to reach this village, must travel 
by steamboat—by canoes—on horseback and 
on foot; swim rivers—wade quagmircs— 
fight mosquitoes—patch his moccassins, and 
patch them again, and his breeches; live on 
meat alone—sleep on the ground the whole 
way, and think and dream of his friends he has 
leit behind; and when he gets here, half-starv- 
ed and half-naked, and more than half sick, he 
finds himself a beggar for a place to sleep, and 
for something to eat ; a mute amongst thousapds 
who flock about him, to look and to criticize, 
and to laugh at him for his jaded appearance, 
and to speak of him as they do of all white 
men (without distinction) asliars. ‘These people 
are in the habit of seeing no white men in their 
country but traders, and know of no other ; 
deeming us all like, and receiving us all under 
the presumption that we come to trade or barter ; 
applying to us indiscriminately, the epithet of 
‘ jiars’ or traders. 


A NOBLE ACT. 

Mr. Samuel Pike, of Leesburg, Ohio, some- 
lime since owing to the sickness of all his family, 
the death of his wile, and the reverses of the last 
ten years, was brought to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and in this posture of affairs, wrote to 
Mr. B. Urner, of Cincinnati, stating his inability 
to meet the payment ol a note held by and orig- 
inally drawn in favor of the latter gentleman 
for the sum of $102. Mr. Urner, onthe receipt 
of this information, enclosed the note in a letter, 
from which we extract the following remarks, 
as characteristic of true greatness. ‘“ Being 
satisfied that you cannot pay me, and that you 
would, if you could, | hand you your note en- 
closed, cancelled. A ian in your situation is 
apt to grow misanthropic and unhappy. “The 
world averts its kindly face from him, and shuns 
him—some men, because he is poor, and some 
fearing a favour might be asked. To hold a 
fellow man and brother enthralled and depres- 
sed, and thus affecting him and his dependant 
children, injuriously, is against my feelings, and 
contrary to my sense of duty.” 

Mr. Pike, in giving publicity to the corres- 
pondence, says say that weare grateful 
toward a man, is but uttering an expression 
which is often found in the mouth of the veriest 
hypocrite. Our gratitude shall, if life be spared, 
be demonstrated in a manner more substantial 
than can be expressed by a combination of words; 
and until such time as we shall be enabled to 
make that more suitable requital of the favour, 
we beg Mr. Urner will accept of the lasting re- 
gard of the father and children whose condition 
in life he has been so instrumental in ameliora- 
ting.” 


ALVIN'S INSTITUTES.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, has just issued an edition of thie valua- 

ble Work, at a very reduced in 2aols. 
portunity is now afforded to clergymen and others, to supply 
themselves at one half the price of the English copies. 


Orders received OY 
JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent, 
of Seventh and George streets, el phia. 


N EW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, Sorrasce 
ror Girrs.—Published by the American 
Sunday School Union, and for sale, at their itory, No. 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia—and at the iety's De- 
tories, J. C. Meeks, 152 Nassau street, New York ; Ww. 
5 Cornhill, Boston; Ed. Vernon, Genesee street, 
New York; and W.H. Bulkley, Fourth street, Louisville. 
The Amaranth—a gift for all seasons—nine superior steel 
engravings, and an interesting and instructive variety of 
original matter, suitable for general reading.—$2 50. 
Scenes in the Holy Land, 200 pp. 16mo., with tweaty 


tiful engravings on steel. 
The Way of Life, Charles Hodge, Professor in the 
343 pp. 18me 


Theological Seminary, Pp. . 
In addition to the above, the American Sunday School 
dec 18 


Union have more than four 
presents. 

NGRAVED PEW PLATES.—Silver, German Silver, 

4 and Brass Pew Plates, engraved in the neatest man- 

ner. Also, Seals, Door Plates, &c. xf 
WILLIAM MOLAND, 

22 south Fifth street, above Chesnut, Philadelphia. 
dec 1]—3:* 


yy eg ANNUALS FOR 1842.—— W. J. & J. K. 

Simon, 12] south Fifth street, near S Philade!- 
= have for sale the following English and American An- 
nuals— 

English Annuals—The Book of Beauty for 1842, illustrated 
with thirteen beautiiul engravings. Edited by the Countess 
of Blessington. ‘The Keepsake for 1842, with thirteen beau- 
tiful engravings, elegantly bound in silk. Edited by the 
Countess of Blessington. Heath's Historical Annual for 1842, 
with fifteen highly finished engravings. Fisher's Drawi 
Room Serap Book for 1842. Edited Mary Howitt, wi 
thirty-six quarto engravings. beautifully executed. Heath's 
Picturesque Annual for 1842.—Paris in 1841. Edited by Mrs. 
Gore, with twenty-one highly finished engravings. of 
the Boudoir for 1842, or the Court of Queen Victoria, third 
series, with twelve highly finished folio engravings, elegant 

ud im morocco. Ackerman's Forget-Me-Not for 184 
with eleven beautiful engravings. Friendship’s Offering for 
1842, with ten fine engravings. The Juvenile Scrap Book 
for 1842, with eight pretty engravings. 

American Annuals — vken and Atlantic Souvenir 
for 1842, embellished with ten beautiful engravi The 
Gift for 1842, with eight fine engravi The of 
America, illustrated, for 1840 and 1842. The Gem for 1842, 
with seven engravings. The Dahlia for 1842, a Juvenile 
Annual, with six pretty engravin The Violet for 1842, 
with eight fine engravings. ‘The Youth's Keepsake for 1842 
with numerous embellishments. The Annualette for 1842, 
a Juvenile Annual. ‘The Child's Token for 1842, do. do. 
The Child's Gem for 1842, do.do. The Literary Amaranth, 
with eight engravings. 

Iso on hand, a number of other interesting Works, suita- 
ble for Christmas and New Year's presents. dec 11—3t 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG 
Dine. TIARMAN Brown, would re- 
spectfully announce to her friends and the public, her in- 
tention of commencing, on the first Monday in January neat, 
a BoARDING AND Day Scuoot, for the instruction of You 
Ladies, in the elementary and higher branches of an En- 
liah education ; in connexion with the Ancient and Modern 
nguages, in the Mansion of the late H. Schroeder, Esq., 
Franklin sireet, Batimore. She will be assisted by the 
most competent Teachers, and every facility will be afforded 
the pupils, for acquiring a liberal and accomplished educa- 
tion. e location is elevated, healthful and retired. The 
house is spacious, and surrounded an extensive lawn, 
beautifully shaded, affording a delightful retreat for exercise 
and recreation. Particular attention will be paid to the 
study of the French Language, and the services of the best 
teachers will besecured. ‘Fhe Discipline of the School will 
be strictly parental. ‘The moral and religious, as well as in- 
tellectual culture of the Children, will be carefull 
to. ‘Io assist in promoting this object, the study of the Scrip- 
tures will form a part of the regular exercises of the School. 
By unremitting attention to the comfort and happiness, as 
well as improvement of those committed to her care, Mrs. 
Brown hopes to merit a share of public patronage. 
Terms.—Boarding and Tuition, including all the English 
Branches and Latin, payable Quarterly in advance, $200.— 
For Day Scholars, per quarter, $15. French, extra, $5. Fuel, 
for two Winter quarters, $2. Washing and Mending, per 
quarter, $6. Bedding, per quarter, $33. Music, and other 
accomplishments, at fessors’ prices. Use of Instrument, 
$3. Lach Boarder will be expected w furnsh twelve Tow- 
els, aSiiver Fork, Tea and Table Spoon 
References. — Baltimore.—Keverends R. J. Breckinridge, 
D.D., J. C. Backus, G. W. Musgrave, J.G. Morris, D.D.. G. 
D. Purviance, S. Gitteau, J. Johns, D.D., A. Holmead, Tho- 
mas Sewell, Jr., 5. Williams, J. M. Duncan, 8. Hill. lion 
Judge Purviance, Hon. J. Alfred Pearce, James F. Gould 
Esq.. George Brown, Faq., John Wilson, Eaq., Robert P 
Brown, Esq., Dr. J. P. Mackenzie, Richard Frisby, Esq.. Da 
vid Stewart, Esq.. George Wm. Brown. bsq., Jno N. Brown 
Eaq., Edwin Muncaster, Esq., William F. Giles, Esq. Baten 


Rouge, jsiana,— Rev. James Purviance. New York— 
Stewart Brown, Esq. ; B. Cumming, 
. Pittsburg—Dr. J. D. Vowell. dec 11—4 

LOCUTION.—Just published, A Sys Elocution, 
with special reference to Gesture, ~ the of 
Stammering, and Defective Articulation, i nume- 
rous Diagrams, and Engraved Figures, lustrative of the 


subject. By Anprew Comstock, M. D., Philadelphia.— 
Published by the Author. Vocal Gymnasium, Fourth street, 
above Chestnut—Dwelling house, No. 100 Arch street, Phi- 
ladelphia, and for sale atthe Bookstores. 

>" Stammering cured, and instruction given in Elocu- 
tion, by Dr. Comstock. Dr. C.’s Circular will be sent to ahy 
one who desires further i ion on the subject. 

dec 


OGAN, THOMPSON & CO., anv Re- 
TAIL BooKsELLers anp Stationers, No. 49 Camp 
Street, two doors south of Gravier street, west side, New 
hand an extensive Stock of 
Books ationary. Their department of Theological and 
School as well as equal, if not supe- 
rior to any in the Southern country. Ministers and ethers, 
wishing to purchase Theological and Religious books, are 
certain to find the best collection at their Store. 

Their Stock of School Books is especially worthy of no- 
tice, comprising as it does, all the best Works for elementary 
education, as well as for ny schools and Colleges. ‘Teach- 
ers, Country Merchants, Families, will be supplied on 
the must 

Law and Medical .—They also keep an extensive 
Library of Law and Medical Books. Lawyers, Physicians, 
Students, and private Gentlemen wishing to make additions 
to their Libraries, will be much facilitated by looking 
through their Stock. 

They have also a — assortment of Blank Books, 
Paper, and Stationary, both Foreign and American, of every 
description. ‘Their connexion with one of the largest Ma- 
nufacturing and Publishing Houses in the country, affords 
them the means of getting Stock of all kinds, with the least 
pussible delay, and also of selling at moderate prices. They 
respectiully invite public attention to their Establishment, 
feeling confident that they can give general satisfaction, 
They receive all the new Works as fast as published 

N.B. At their Store is kept the Bibles of the New Or- 
leans Bible Society. oct 2—3m 


NGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS, FOR 1842, 

4 Just received and for sale by Henay PeaKins, Book- 
seller, No. 134 Chestnut street, next door shove United States 
Bank, Philadelphia—The Book of the Boudoir; or, The 
Court of Queen Victoria: a series of highly finished portraits, 
by eminent artists. Engraved under the supenntendence of 
. and E. Finden; third series, with poetical illustrations.— 
agg ery Serap Book, with poetical illustrations: By 
Mary Howitt Thirty-six engravings—elegantly bound.— 
Heath's Book of Beauty, with beautifully finwhed engrav- 
ings, from drawings = e first artists: Edited by the Count- 
ess of Blessington. ‘he Keepsake: Edited by the Countess 
of Blessington, with beautiful embellishments, Heath's Pic- 
turesque Annual; a History and Description of Paris: By 


Mrs. Gore, with twenty-one highly finished engravings, from 
drawings by Thomas Allom, Esq. Heath's Historical An- 
nual: or, e Great Civil War of Charles the First, and 


B Rev. Richard Cattermole, with 
een highly finished engravings, from drawin G 
Cattermole. ‘The Cabinet of Modern Art: Edited by Alen 
ander A. Watis, with twenty-four line engravings. The 
Gems of Art,a Token of Remembrance; illustrated by su- 
rb line engravings. The Forget-Me-Not; a Christmas, 
ew Year's, and Birthday Present: Edited by Frederick 
Shoberl. The Friendship’s Offering, and Winter Wreath; a 
Christmas and New Year's present. The ‘Token and Atlan- 
tic Souvenir ; an offering for Christmas and the New Year. 
The Gift; a Christmas and New Year's present, magnifi- 
cently bound. ‘The Amaranth; a Gift for all Seasons. The 
Violet; a Christmas and New Year's present, with beautiful 
embellishments. ‘The Friendship’s Offering: Edited by Mrs. 
Catharine H. W. Esling. With a variety of new Books, in 
the most superb bindings, suitable for for the en- 
suing Holidays, dee 4—6t 


> 


attended . 


he 
Imagination, education of, 129. ; 
Italian Peasantry, 169. | 
Juggernaut, festival of, 185. 
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